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to orient our thinking with regard to 
the reasons for controls over interna- 
tional trade at the present time. 

A recent American best seller is called 
“The Big Sky” by A. B. Guthrie. The 
hero of this novel is Boone Caudill. As 
a teen-age boy on the frontier of Ken- 
tucky, he revolted at the parental re- 
strictions and beatings and fled from 
home. In the innocent pursuit of his 
rights, he ran afoul of the law and fled 
further west to escape its impositions. 
At St. Louis he attached himself to the 
crew of a river boat carrying trading 
goods to the headwaters of the Missouri, 
and he sought freedom under the big sky 
of the plains and mountains of that new 
frontier. He found his freedom by be- 
coming a mountain man scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the Indians whose life 
he adopted in Many ways, even to the 
extent of wearing his hair in two long 
braids so that he was freed from the tyr- 
annies of the barber shop. As a grown 
man he fled again, this time from the 
mild requirements of the love of his In- 
dian wife. Even the devotion of his 
closest friend was misinterpreted, and he 
killed him. Finally he returned to his 
old home country, with the one objective 
of killing the sheriff who had mistreated 
him when he fled from home. And his 
final struggle to adjust himself to the old 
home community was too much for him, 
and he started again in search of freedom 
under the big sky. , 

In every American today there is some- 
thing of Boone Caudill. Unwittingly we 
have taken into our own cultural ways 
something of the first Americans, the In- 
dians. But the Boone Caudill in all of us 
has been subjected to the inevitable con- 
trols which arise when large bodies of 
people live together in settled communi- 
ties. The city life, the industrial system of 
which we are alla part, have placed a dis- 
cipline over us which we cannot escape. 
Even Boone, who made his living as a 
trapper trading beaver skins for the few 
goods that he needed, found that when 
men in far-off London stopped wearing 
beaver hats he became a poor man. 

The symbol of this complex modern 
life in which we live and its restraints 
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upon us is the red and green traffic light 
on our streets. We are told when to go 
and when to stop, but the Boone Caudill 
in us is always pressing, so that we steal 
a green light, and we jaywalk. 


“New Conditions. New Forces” 


There are many controls that are im- 
posed on business—some of them by local 
governments, some of them by the States 
and some by the Federal Government. 
Those who are engaged in activities of 
the export trade are fully aware not only 
of the controls of the U. S. Government 
but of those of governments of other 
countries. Those controls to which you 
have become accustomed no _ longer 
rankle, even though at times they may 
have done so. It is the newer controls 
that we resent. We like the ways that 
we have done things, and almost any 
change is looked upon with suspicion. 

Actually, there is nothing new about 
controls over the flow of international 
trade. Import duties and tariffs are 
familiar acquaintances, and, however 
unpleasant or inconvenient they may be 
to live with, they seldom cause us to 
raise our voices or our blood pressure. 
Some of us have even learned to love and 
cherish them. But export controls are 
relative newcomers. They have been 
created by new conditions and new forces 
that are part of the strange and troubled 
century in which we are living. 


“Illness Below the Surface’”’ 


If I were asked to name the most 
serious problem facing international 
trade today, it would not be export con- 
trol. The most serious difficulty blocking 
the development of a healthy interna- 
tional trade is the lack of stability in the 
currencies of most nations throughout 
the world. Not until these currencies are 
stabilized, and not until we find a way 
to exchange the money of one nation 
freely for the monies of other nations, 
can we expect to see a free flow of inter- 
national trade and investment. 

I realize that when I point to the 
financial difficulties that trouble nations 
and impede trade I am talking in part 


about a symptom of an illness that lies 
below the surface. The shaky currencies 
are in large measure the result of the 
destruction of capital during the war and 
of the loss of production in some coun- 
tries and the gain in production in 
others. One of the most striking facts 
about the world today is the inequality 
in geographic distribution of industrial 
plant, raw materials, and manpower. 
The proportion of world production con- 
centrated in the United States and in a 
few other countries is a phenomenon 
without parallel in history. 

Together with this concentration of 
production, there remains approximately 
the same demand for goods in the other 
countries that existed before the war. 
This means that the needs of the less 
productive countries are far above their 
capacity to produce for themselves or to 
buy what they need from abroad. Ulti- 
mately the remedy for unsound curren- 
cies lies in sound economics. That is the 
reason for the cry for greater production, 
more and better work, and living within 
one’s means. 


Past Practices, Striking Changes 


Having recognized the relationship 
between sound currencies and adequate 
production, I want to concentrate on the 
financial problems that beset world trade 
and to show why the financial difficulties 
make necessary such controls as our ex- 
port controls. Under the trading system 
which grew up during the era of rela- 
tively free movement of goods and serv- 
ices in international trade, there was al- 
ways a limit established on the extent of 
that trade by the availability of finance. 
There was an international financial sys- 
tem of which most traders were aware 
but often did not understand. In addi- 
tion to the trading of goods, there was 
always the trading of currencies. There 
were the international financial ex- 
changes which centered in Lombard 
Street in London, in Wall Street in New 
York, in Amsterdam, in Paris and the 
other great trading and financial centers 
of the world. The banks that were con- 
tinually buying and selling exchange pro- 
vided the sinews of trade. 





The average exporter made his pur- 
chases and received his payment in cur- 
rency that he could exchange at stable 
rates for any other currency. He seldom 
worried about where the money came 
from. That was of no real immediate 
concern to him. Money was like any 
other commodity. The value of money 
was always expressed in terms of gold. 
Gold was a standard to which all wise 
and honest traders could repair. Only 
a decade ago gold was still regarded by 
many people as indispensable to the 
soundness of national economies. We all 
remember the people who told us that 
Germany and Japan were not in a posi- 
tion to make war because their gold re- 
serves were too low. 

But actually gold had been losing face 
ever since the first World War. Govern- 
ments had been discovering that it was 
possible to forget about gold as far as 
their own domestic currencies were con- 
cerned, and to use it only as a standard 
of reference or as a means of correcting 
the balance of their international ac- 
counts. Many countries were deciding 
in the Thirties that they preferred to 
untie their currencies from gold and sub- 
stitute what they called “managed” cur- 
rencies. In this way they felt they would 
have a freer hand in coping with do- 
mestic business fluctuations and in main- 
taining high levels of employment and 
production. The international trade re- 
lations were given secondary considera- 
tion. 


Potent Factors Slighted 


The experiments in managing curren- 
cies produced some interesting results 
and gained considerable favor. The new 
attitude toward money as a tool became 
firmly rooted even in the United States. 
When we came to finance the war we 
said, “Money is no concern; it is only the 
goods we produce that are important.”’ 
In accepting this new attitude toward 
money, we almost forgot about the sig- 
nificance of money in international trade. 
We almost forgot that if we were to re- 
store trade on a multilateral and rela- 
tively free basis, we would have to estab- 
lish some kind of internationally ac- 
ceptable means of payment. 

It would be unfair to say that this fact 
was completely overlooked or ignored. 
The governments of the world knew very 
well that there would have to be some 
system for relating the currencies of the 
various countries to each other. A year 
before the end of the war, steps were 
taken to establish an international or- 
ganization through which the nations of 
the world could work cooperatively to 
stabilize rates of exchange among the 
various currencies. This was the pri- 
mary aim of the International Monetary 
Fund. This international organization 
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was set up for the purpose of providing 
funds to countries temporarily in need 
of means to balance their international 
accounts. In theory, the Fund would 
provide the same stable foundation of 
international credit and business con- 
fidence in the currencies that had for- 
merly been supplied by the mechanism 
of the money markets of the world. This 
would have been all very well if the cur- 
rencies of the individual countries were 
thoroughly stabilized within the frame- 
work of the various domestic economies. 

Unfortunately, political and economic 
conditions since the war have not been 
conducive to stabilizing national curren- 
cies. The stability of any nation’s cur- 
rency depends upon the stability of the 
issuing government, the soundness of the 
fiscal policies followed by the govern- 
ment, and the capacity of the individual 
national economy to hold its own in the 
world economy. Stabilizing a currency 
often requires bold and drastic action. 
It may require such measures as vigorous 
taxing of the citizens, rationing of avail- 
able supplies, allocation of basic indus- 
trial materials, limitations on commer- 
cial credit, and other equally unpopular 
types of governmental action. Few gov- 
ernments have solid enough popular sup- 
port to permit them to take action of this 
kind. 


Confidence Impaired 


This lack of confidence that makes it 
difficult for individual nations to stabilize 
their currencies also prevents the flow of 
capital funds that once provided a means 
of keeping international exchange rates 
in balance. The confidence of those who 
traded in money in the days before the 
war made it possible to transfer capital 
from one country to another without dif- 
ficulty. A country that found itself ex- 
porting consistently less than it imported 
could borrow in the world money markets 
and balance its international accounts 
Investors in one country were willing to 
invest their funds in another country be- 
cause they knew they would be able to get 
their money out at any time. During 
most of the Nineteenth Century the 
United States was importing more than 
it was exporting. Our international ac- 
count was running a deficit. 

But the deficit was made up by the in- 
vestments of foreign capital in our rap- 
idly expanding economy. Foreign 
vestors were confident that they could 
convert the dollars they earned from 
their U. S. investments into their own 
or any other currency. Such movements 
of capital throughout the world made it 
possible to keep international accounts 
in balance and to stabilize the rates of 
exchange. 


in- 





Monetary Fund, World Bank | 


The International Monetary Fund Was 
devised to provide a mechanism for keep. 
ing international accounts in balance by 
providing for corrective capital move. 
ments within a limited range. This 
would be feasible, however, only if the 
main burden of correcting the interna. 
tional accounts were carried by a flow of 
private capital. The authors of the 
Fund realized that the flow of private 
capital funds between countries would 
probably be too small to serve as the ma- 
jor balancing mechanism. For this reg. 
son, they established the Internationa) 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop. 
ment to serve as a supplementary source 
of funds. 

We realize now that the resources of 
the Fund and the Bank combined are 
insufficient to supply the capital needs 
of the countries that were stricken by the 
most destructive war in history. Not 
even the capital-producing powers of the 
United States would be equal to supplying 
these needs within a short period of time. 

The nations of the world are now mak- 
ing adjustments of one kind or another 
which make it difficult to cope with this 
financial problem. New governments are 
being established; old currencies are be- 
ing transmuted into new; various types 
of socialization are being tried; and con- 
trols of every variety have been imposed 
These adjustments are a product of the 
postwar world 


With No Controls. What Then? 


Most of the controls over trade can be 
traced directly to the absence of stable 
currencies. The best way to explain why 
the elaborate controls over exports and 
imports have been imposed all over the 
world is to think about what would hap- 
pen if they were suddenly removed. The 
first thing that would happen is that for- 
eign exchange would be used to buy 
imported luxuries; and the great mass of 
people whose lives depend on imports of 
food, clothing, and fuel would suffer 
Many of them would die. Even with con- 
trols, the black market in nonessentials 
keeps raising its head in spite of all that 
can be done to stop it. With very few 
exceptions, foreign countries are short 
of dollar exchange 

This is the phase of the world-wide 
financial problem that affects us most 
directly. It is not only the main reason 
for our export controls; it is also the 
reason for many of the import and ex- 
change controls abroad The dollars 
available must be spent in ways that will 
keep people alive and help to strengthen 
the economies of the countries that are 
attempting, along with us, to make pos- 
sible the conditions necessary to a sound 
trade. Without controls 
35) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries, unless otherwise specified. Values or- 
iginally reported in foreign currencies have 
been converted to United States dollars at 
rates of exchange applicable to the respec- 
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Sweden 1. 437. 1 
Switzerland 1, 125.9 
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Venezuela’s Hotels 
and the Tourist Trade 


Recognizing the lack of hotel facilities 
in Venezuela for development of the 
tourist trade, the newspapers of the 
country from time to time speak out 
strongly in favor of a streamlined pro- 
gram for attracting tourists to admire 


the scenic beauties and the historical 
wonders of Caracas, Maracaibo, the 
Andean region and other parts of the 
country E!] Pais said, editorially, on 
January 19, that Venezuela is caught in 
the midst of a terrific housing shortage 
which is scarcely being alleviated through 
present-day construction because of the 
rapidly increasing permanent population 





of the country. Furthermore, the con- 
struction industry in Venezuela has 
found it increasingly difficult to get hold 
of the necessary building materials. 
“Nevertheless,” the paper affirmed, 
“there still exists the policy of having 
the Government participate with a high 
percentage of the initial capita! to carry 
out such plans (hotel building) ‘ 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception ol supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use Values are f. a. s., port of export 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief 
are shown separately In the total trade fig- 
ures, with break-down of the “aid and relief” 

















See footnotes at end of table 
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Exports, 1d , 
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Greek-lurkis! 12,17 
Interin 9 Im 
Fore sid a | i 
Priv l 17, 69 7 
Inter val I ® Organiza- 
t hou f dol 1, 20 
( n sup] lo 1, WO2 2 
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} lol Os4 6 
Aid and re do 127, 799 80 
Austr 12, 97 
Aid a 12. 520 
Belgiur 31, 268 i 
( ZeCHO r | d } 4 1 
Aid ar | 17 9 
Denmar { Pan! Ww 
Finland { Ou 4 
France 10 7, If 7 
Aid ar 10 21. 
Crermany 1 Hl 2, 
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Greecs 9 %) 
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figures by organizations and groups making 
shipment. The ‘aid and relief’’ type is also 
shown separately where each constitutes a 
significant part of the trade with areas and 
countries in 1948; total exports appearing 
alone represent cash-purchase goods, largely 
or entirely, except as noted. Commodity ex- 
ports show totals only, without break-down 
into types 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 








to arrival in the United States. General 
imports represent merchandise entered im- 
mediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels plus commodities 
entered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 

Explanation of the coverage of each type 
of exports and of the country data is given 
in the March 27 issue of this publication. 








1947 1948 January-February 
1936-38, 
2-month 
March April August | — October | Novem: | Decem- f january | 8Verase 1947 1948 
er ber ber 
1, 383, 463 (1,361, 961 | |1, 264, 680 (1, 182, 635 | 1, 303, 271 |1, 194, 786 |1, 180, 835 Fl, 090, 717 194,422 (2,391,806 | 2,177,008 
1, 245,742 1, 222,926 9 1, 109, 267 (1,055, 751 |1, 189,015 |1, 088, 860 (1, 030, 803 912, 127 194,422 |2, 104, 752 | 1, 820, 735 
137, 721 139, O35 155, 413 126, S84 114, 256 105, 926 150, 032 178, 589 287, 054 364, S10 
8, 871 1, 248 3, 683 3, 455 6, 870 9, 5S1 21, 753 
21, 363 63, 494 115, 822 
21, 633 37, 963 31, 096 36, 335 33, 950 12, 581 26, 057 
4 », 5Y2 8, 7E 4», 510 8, 85 6, 751 16, 971 17, 492 18, 636 35, 187 
62 821 91 149 1, 742 2 948 
OH, 2 63 s 1] 17 73, 4 68, 52¢ 56, 569 68, 730 72, 906 131, 765 161, 346 
1,360,270 1,343,500 1, 254, 27 1, 171, 587 (1, 286,040 |1, 183, 262 (1, 172,051 HI, 080, 555 487,504 (2,352,606 | 2,156, 244 
$44, 541 12, 077 400, 217 473, 127 191, 550 $54, 890 600, 547 M3, 673 $14, 816 967,518 | 1,125, 689 
454, 604 484, Gt 104, 630 17 100 504, SSO $44, 031 560, 672 555, 807 410, 192 960, 750 1, 129, 481 
s 15 18] 528 485 41] 445 100 483 442 
UF 2 202 248 270 245 236 215 100 268 213 
1s IN7 197 191 195 198 203 206 100 180 208 
212 ast 197 231 246 219 273 271 100 234 275 
101 107 4 110 1]8 102 124 122 100 119 122 
209 220 210 210 209 214 221 223 100 197 225 
rED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
186, 273 173.119 75, 568 2. 103 180, 340 149, 651 138, 349 770, O10 294, 427 279, 863 
152, 347 2ti, 21M 124, 762 14, 063 149, 793 160, 330 118, YS6 £5, 036 282, 96 232, 404 
15, SQN 196, 347 176 195, 925 179, OO1 198, 007 175, 778 45, 682 344, 975 350, 662 
2 a 470, 734 148, 456 146, 833 404, 315 91, 976 1K), SY2 207, 130 965, IS2 799, 563 
St), SZS SY, O76 2, 544 76, 835 75, 742 139, 621 195, 777 267, 582 
12, 62 195, 974 164.7 186, SS2 Isnt), O14 172. 278 83, 990 360, 520 354, 007 
11. G19 66, 093 44. 167 37, 163 29, 785 35, 639 90, 225 82, 185 
20, 246 s4s 27,044 1, O05 2s, 241 15, 490 15, 098 34, 929 20, 190 
"2 6S, 714 70, 452 65, 76 76, 702 72, 184 68, 945 21,374 108, 869 131, 319 
IS], 56S 81,51 70, 494 172, 643 198, 557 176, 158 146, 0O8 136, 729 75, 624 289, 626 275, 929 
1. 12 ), Q7¢ JON. 413 rm (MIN 442. 680 413, 490 40, 610 280), 736 SO), 768 580, O99 5O1, 351 
62, 514 6, O92 14, 824 $2,714 2, SY MW), O72 WY, 274 44, 017 13, 750 LOL, 456 80, SLO 
21, 45 25, 324 24, OY2 29, 259 34, H49 27, 948 0), 665 21, 736 7, 744 46. 255 39, 423 
7, 1H2 47,5 s, 287 85, O73 18, 450 51, 38 45, 770 34, 169 13, 112 75, 918 71, 186 
0. 458 14, 41 74, O64 64, 950 1, 451 58, 026 4), O72 51, O05 13, 216 68, 031 99.314 
2 &U 043 > IS 2 201 2, 238 1, 965 1,675 2, 151 824 4, 841 5. 499 
( 148 ( lf 44, 85 1), 252 92, 822 45, 525 55, 316 45, 436 9, 978 109, 108 91, 120 
1, 4S 1, Y19 10, 584 &, 51Y 11, 605 6, 81S Y, S73 8, O28 3, 574 20, 922 13, 937 
10, O3t 21, 234 14, 190 12, 285 17, 034 18, 207 2, 559 14, 099 5, QRS 36, 522 39, 537 
Q One 11. 032 7 44 & (77 7.857 5. 593 5, 753 5, 511 2, 740 15, 394 10, 213 
11, 244 7, O54 &, 12 » 277 2 544 2 305 3, 305 4, 570 1, 488 15, 655 &, 680 
1), 6 16, 13S 31, 364 3, STI 57, O55 4,514 40, 158 35, 362 6, 822 63, 537 73, 759 
| 1S 1 55S &22 205 4753 5, 403 4,716 5, 062 19, 662 11, 544 
16, 748 v3, 4 415, O06 BS, OU) 4.51 62, 704 58, 067 72, 379 83, 194 214, 306 132, 517 
gOS 124, 254 363, 101 346, O48 342,37 327, 840 325, OST 121, 102 737, 585 0, 171 
49, 449 st), 282 &S, OS4 yy? 341 76, 71 104, 446 138, 675 195, 549 "i, 474 
&. 740 OL; 13. 168 14. 210 x S4 7, 829 10, 396 356 9, 335 23, 371 
, 114 & GOD 12, S62 14, 023 §&, 600 7. 689 10, 065 9, 090 99. 55 
4), 494 15, 049 45, 377 44, 577 61, 720 44, 816 33, 298 63, 208 64. 566 
154 7. 110 5 > 43 > 443 1, 521 1, 702 12, 242 6. 023 
1, 09 4,03 Iti 12¢ 123 141 148 6, 383 323 
8, 33 &, 853 G4 74 6, 230 4, 336 2, 323 14, 546 551 
4, SO 1,772 71 6, 137 4,348 4, 288 2, 872 7,476 6, 775 
73, 199 7H, 416 AH, SOS 64, 542 5S, 248 6, O91 70, 859 x 145, 860 128, 054 
1, 247 Q5S 312 7 RY 23, 6 7, 761 3, 27¢ 59, 717 
15, OS] 7. 478 &. 359 14, OS5 44, 858 43, 410 62, 061 LS, 656 91, 688 23, 270 
Ol 24, 348 1s, (09 41, 304 6, 481 16, 3.59 2, 013 7k, 698 03. 688 
26, GLO 12. 732 17. 466 14. 202 4 O48 14, 54 15, 001 1.114 34. 126 5 356 
7,518 5 260) 14, 836 11. 904 7. 649 11, 668 10, 527 9, 682 23, 484 
410, 681 55, 355 31, 457 38, 445 6, 812 2, 275 55, 711 10, 754 &7, SO 75. 876 
2 4] 12. 382 & &21 21.05 ) tel 22, 443 25, 486 2 625 49 903 
20, 965 $1, 825 28, 902 27, 118 1, 460 3, 7, 51 28, 221 13, 528 61, 251 4, 440) 
15, Y2t 14, 156 18,714 14, 384 7, 216 s 7H) 6, 310 $6 27, 790 13. 868 
ANE 17. 067 4.362 ool 4793 & O67 1 956 12, 49 960 19, 360 3. 339 
4. 2K 14. 158 721 1, 056 S47 STI SOY 4 16, 24 
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Continental Europe, etc.— Continued 
Portugal thous. of dol 8, 712 
Spain do 1,312 
Sweden 10 14, 129 
U.8.8.R ic 5,175 
«© 
1¢ P| 
ao 212 
4 

us do , TIT 
i 5, 132 

‘ 7 gR7 

do 16S, 70 
Aid and relic dao 4, 270 
China ao 21, SY 
Aid and relic de ti, Q5¢ 
Hong z io 7,145 
India tan do 1s, OO 
Aid ar relief 10 ] 
Japan do 37, SSS 
Aid and relief de 30, 57 
Netherlands Indies do 5, S3¢ 
Republic of Philippines do 43, 584 
Australia do 4, Hf 








Egypt de 
French Moroc d 2 
Union of South Afric | 6. 6S 
Br h Commonwealth and Egy; 

thous. of d« 104, 214 





Souther North A 4 if 3, 77 
south America i 2u 
Europe ic 85, O49 
Asla i 110, 269 
Oceania l 7 





WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
v1 Tr SU 
‘ in Republ ta i 212 
Mex i 25, 32 
( al Amer in Reput t i 
Cut i 1, HS 
Ar 4 d 7, 662 
Br 1 14, Ib 
Ch 7, 142 
Colombia i 8,13 
Peru 1 su 
Urugua j 7, 6S 
Ven lela ’ + USE 
Curaca ( 70 
EUROPE 
nited Kingdom thous. of d¢ 2), 1s4 
Continental Europe including U.S.8.R 64, 411 
thous. of de 
Belgiun lo éle 
Czechoslovak i S24 
Finland j 5, SO 
France ae 4,642 
Germany lo 2, 70 
taly lo D, 72 


Netherlan d 
Norway 10 2, 457 





Portugal do 1, 82 
spain do >, OSS 
Sweden do 14,778 
Switzerland do 7, Ol 

S.5.R lo 1, 953 
Yugoslavia le 73 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 





Western Asia, total thous. of dol 8, 640 
Turkey do 1, 90 

Far East, total at 2 
British Malaya lo 20), 304 
Ceylon do 671 
China 10 12, 299 
India and Pakistan ao 27, 383 
Japan do 4, 385 
Netherlands Indies do DAD 
Republic of Philippines do 18, 912 
Australia do 11, 108 

AFRICA 

Belgian Congo thous. of dol 445%) 

British West Africa, total do 18, 706 

Egypt do 2, 486 

Union of South Africa do 11, 836 

British Commonweath and Egypt_do 223, 632 

Economic CLASSES 

Crude materials thous. of dol] 

Indexes: Valus 1936-38 = 100 195 


Quantity do st) 
See footnotes it end of table 
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1948 1947 1948 January-February 
44 = ‘ : “ a 1936-38 ae 
Item 2-month 
February] February) March April August oo October Novem- Decem- January | *Verase 1947 1948 
eT ber ber % 
15, 89 ECONOMIC CLASSES Continued 
2 Crude foostuffs thous. of dol 118, 742 Ff 101,237 | 120,340 | 117, 913 138,039 | 105,188 | 103,710 | 102,196 | 118,375 98, 116 22,868 | 202,012 216, 858 
Be Indexes: Valur 1936-33 = 100 1, 035 885 1, 052 1, 031 1, 207 920 907 894 1, 035 858 100 883 948 
Mid. Quantity do . 357 411 165 433 175 357 3258 315 357 204 100 405 326 
l 4 Manufactured foodstufl thous. of dol 100, 953 145, 255 141, 525 145, 832 139, 553 138, 100 148, 997 138, 019 110, 336 119, 182 28, 092 310, 411 220, 164 
; ~ Indexes: Valut 1936-38 = 100 719 1,034 1, O08 1, 038 994 983 1, 061 983 786 849 100 1, 105 787 
ai Quantity do $006) 479 159 16 46h 4161 489 129 324 369 100 512 337 
Semimanufacture thous, of dol 120, 843 116, 926 147, 194 148, 436 170, 139 149, 950 156, 092 145, 412 135, 802 130, 324 86, 460 236, 616 251, 167 
- Indexes: Valu 1936-38 = 100 230 270 340 343 394 347 361 336 314 301 100 274 291 
1 : Quantity do 150 172 210 205 227 198 206 190 176 169 100 178 159 
14, 4ey Finished manufacture thous, of dol 626, 489 674, 823 796, 174 SOO, O94 635, 806 619, 879 736, 853 620, 724 398, 536 |1, 328, 223 | 1, 247, 213 
i Indexes: Valur LU36-38 = 100 525 565 668 671 575 5A5 618 520 100 523 
R1 on, Quantity do 2tit $24 382 374 300) 289 329 267 100 321 266 
1, Mi | PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
4 - (gricultural exports, total thous. of dol 251, 209 s4, 124 334, O2 308, 596 239, 561 308, 969 294, 777 309, 044 281, 759 129, 694 707, 107 562, 968 
17 4 Meat product indfthous. of lb 41, 167 73, 324 79, 209 6S, 148 87, O61 61, 024 41, 033 36, 419 50, 218 198, 845 7 
" edible fat ithous. of dol 13, 554 20), 765 24, 236 19, 473 24, 20 18, 445 12, 826 11, 723 7, 220 52, 353 
68 IP Dairy products and ege do 12, 133 23, 173 20, 352 $2, O82 31, 859 27, 387 18, 239 16, 466 958 52, 839 
Q wy Wheat includingfthous., of bu su, 15S 12, YSO 37, 743 56, 86D 292 36, 520 38, 239 46, 421 10, 348 80, 020 
12,4 wheat flour (thous, of dol 117, O12 104, O98 06, 5S4 143, 757 8O3 100, 634 112, 055 130, 480 10, 254 190, 675 
ge Fruits and vegetable do 28, 424 33, 410 36, 116 22, 005 975 27, 074 22, 381 20, 512 16, 342 80, 258 
D g Tobacco, untanufac-fthous. of Ib 33, OO1 10, O18 33, 867 28, 396 10, 646 45, 657 23, 601 74, 954 110, 611 
4 Or tured \thous. of dol 17, 268 30, 566 21, 005 15, 7: 148 18, 888 22 125 11, 508 23. 755 62, 561 
Cotton, raw, exclud- f bale 163, 498 $82. G09 275, 104 37, 056 545 164, 565 229, 553 214, O98 R58, 5f j 
ing linter \thous,. of dol 31, 513 60, 504 15, 383 5, 165 731 23, 274 36, 366 41, 526 52, 
Son Nonagricultural exports, total 
45 thous. of dol 704, 480 833, 509 996, 146 1, 009. 48 45, 677 R82. ()27 977, 070 SRS, 485 872, 007 798, 796 357, 826 |1, 1, 593, 276 
1,4 Rubber manufactures, includin 
iN ynthet ic thous. of dol 12, 584 19, 240 18, 568 20, 301 15, 60 14, 144 16, 146 13, 336 13, 151 11, 558 4, 244 39, 704 24, 142 
wham Textiles and textile manufactu 
1,97 thous. of dol 77, 430 110, 629 146, 105 149, 780 119, 70% 105, 207 118, 698 OS, 945 87, 005 81, 522 14, 526 211, 232 
Coal {thous, of short tons 3 719 3 579 41, 692 5, 436 9, 175 &, 003 7, 853 6, 799 4,715 3, 805 1, 974 7, 348 
, ~ thous. of dol 4, 255 2/7, It 6, 483 $1, 976 70, 914 Os, 192 Ot, 464 4, ONO $2, 990 34, 677 9, 374 56, 386 
5 Petroleum and pr ict 
thou ta 44, 164 17, SUS 1, 385 2s4 423 "vo 50, 533 47, 341 57, 382 85, 116 91, 505 
- lror ! , ) t $21 4 VY 105 627 ai 537 177 SSO 9S5 SUS 
aN mill produ thou i 61.01 2 128 70, 372 7 67, 059 66, 889 75, 650 74, 882 67, 152 33, 122 109, 301 128, 165 
A, O07 Machinery, total lo 198,452 J 163, 104 191,356 | 20 182,820 | 175, 768 019, 648 215,504} 201, 531 72 329, 659 399, 983 
“i, 4 Electrica lo MH, 162 11, 040 $8, 667 $3, 500 42,785 51,624 17, 834 42, 821 17, 004 79, 179 SS, URS 
2 . Met irkin ke 14. 900 14.031 17. 808 13. 769 13, 219 15, 760 16, 615 13, 352 11, 782 +3, 890 28, 342 
oat t Other industria lo an, OOD BO. 15% 8S, 727 SH, 405 82, 49] 100. O51 108, 979 103. 666 10, 820 159, 308 199, 668 
a Agricultura do 28, 5b 19, 282 24, 665 28, 474 26, 234 29, 358 27, 556 29, 373 28, 605 25, 376 38, 837 57, 172 
= Auto yt pou i 
| of dol 72, 157 74, 725 95, 77 14, Hi4 LOO, 475 90, 686 98, 426 81, 620 85, 587 76, 497 47, 640 147, O84 148, 654 
Ch ind relate it 
a . thous. of dol 66, 27 5 S44 70. 514 73. O89 76. 604 H7, 286 73 92] 69, 481 70, 323 63, 010 21. 160 114, 038 129, 285 
HM 
9 24 UNILTED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
} 
19 
N7 I fiC CLASSE 
4 ) 
45, 920 Crude materia thou 1 77, 453 28, 608 125, 597 133, 708 112, 868 142, 935 149, 3 134, 102 155, 732 197, 738 126, 694 336, 657 375, 191 
7 Index Va 1S = 10 280) 203 10F 211 178 265 212 246 312 100 266 296 
Quant 1 11s lit 11 14 l 122 140 169 100 156 157 
x SIR ide food fT l | 8H, O89 W), 237 109. 750 60, SSt S5, 483 4] 83, 337 124, 765 108, 032 56, 784 198, 246 223, 946 
1s, 667 | Indexes: Va , S= 100 ) Is 87 21 1 23 44 439 381 100 349 304 
Qua 1 102 106 Is 70 vt 1) v1 123 112 100 121 117 
Manu tured { if! 1 i | $4. US 51. 274 67. 691 55, 678 $0. 943 58, 237 51, 820 60. 8H5 34, 902 63, 158 83, O38 90, 819 
1, Mi Ind \ 1 ‘ s ’ l 14 162 214 176 15S Is4 164 193 111 100 131 144 
21,02 Qua | . 2 70 4] s 7 OD SO 92 53 100 69 OSs 
S iacture hous. of dol 6.772 G1, 154 93, 927 95, 72 LO2, 662 103, 775 110, 454 100, 502 131, 576 120, 364 83, 854 187, 191 254, 136 
lex Valu iY Sell ’ 217 224 228 245 248 205 240 314 287 100 223 303 
ut Qu 122 12 122 124 129 137 123 161 144 100 128 150 
t hed manu t} 1) O19 4 t aod s 72. R36 ) 14 95, 212 79. 271 87, 735 94.770 79, 704 155, 619 185, 389 
i Index \ ; s 2) Is ") 14 183 rN 230 14Y 220) 238 100 195 233 
7) { s s sv ; 72 O4 78 Sh 9] 100 87 SS 
4, JNA Pre 4 ( uM ! 
BNA 
1, 1% \ tural i { hou i 18 27, 7 230, 202 8, 50 168,499 201, 071 227,057 | 205,150 | 270,916 | 272,476 | 209,914 | 534,145 549, $24 
xi) Fru ed rnd ( ! 
24, 387 thous. of d 17, 468 15, 892 19, 476 16, 873 11, 904 13, 884 16, 599 , 275 18, 337 13, 434 37, 170 
14, 332 Coffee thous. of Ib... 248. 725 238. 114 919. 500 289, 769 152, 222 239 G14 246, TOS 1499, 999 284, 607 301, 302 515, 662 19, 935 
7, fi ithous. ef dol 62, 324 5h, S49 54, 20) 66, 599 44, 856 57, 172 59, 827 19, 349 119, 745 30, 980 
ST ( : hou jt “) 73 SU SUT 719. 377 TOO, 746 553.011 50S, 042 582. ORD 784, 912 l 1, 060, 976 30, 630 
sta hou lol » TOK O12 34. 861 7. 386 2, 632 29. 559 28, 178 38, 368 6, 090 45, 034 36, 886 
{ thou Ih 121, S00 134, 652 79, 7H 191, 924 103, 488 111, 697 114, 11S 169, 376 IS1, LLO 333, 245 910 
4, 5 thou lol 2) 448 2 O69 10. 74¢ 17, 149 14, S97 16, 190 18, OO6 25 ( 31, 827 80, 490 75 
6, 762 | ex- {thous. of lb 133, 282 S82, 540 105, 510 44, 326 71, 527 S1, 346 WY, 413 124, 912 124, 470 ‘ 197, 935 52 
211,61 1 oil- | thou dol 25, SSI 24,351 24, 543 7, 783 12, 190 11, 952 18, 415 24, 746 22, 388 n.a 48, O83 47, 969 
2. SA 
§, O06 Tobacco, unmanufaec- { thous. of lt 725 4,912 5. 632 », 192 O58 ), SO4 7, 713 11, 702 35, 842 13, 438 
Is, 777 | tured ithous. of dol 5, 242 4,818 5, 466 5, O12 5, O51 », 560 7, 676 5, 436 39, 765 12, 918 
4), 208 Wool, unmanufae- {thou if lb 10, 225 35. 742 il, 621 IS RUT 22, 682 26, 160 68, 241 25, 866 80, 483 117, 566 
7,34 tured ithous. of dol i), 507 17. 697 20 AS 21,338 12, 317 15, 024 39. 173 9, 568 40, 362 69, 770 
5 M7 Raw silk { thous. of Ib Ss] 411 161 { 111 35 53 9, 632 1, 126 134 
1,79 (thous of dol 227 2,875 1, O04 29 6f2 104 124 16, 542 8, 740 351 
15,04 Nonagricultural imports, total do 20}, 326 197, 432 204, 376 215, 365 2 72, 029 283, 331 200, 278 426, 605 579, 657 
Fish, including shellfish do S117 5, 176 5, 485 4, 917 6, 846 5, 144 12, 181 17, 010 
Undressed fur do 17, S44 4,074 5, 972 6, 529 18, 410 10, 850 18, 593 33, 969 
6, 227 Paper and paper material do 60, 566 10, 738 13, 626 46, 212 9, 149 36, 850 84, 155 116, 923 
25, 261 Petroleum and products do 10, 371 18, 420 21, 620 20, 309 19, 284 19, 708 28, 743 6, 924 37, 808 59, 769 
4, 283 Diamonds, gems, ut, not set__do 1, 863 2 O40 5 194 3, 137 3, 597 7, 513 5, 279 3, 866 5, 944 10, O91 
21, 444 Nonferrous ores at d metal d 47, 138 27, 568 25,479 10, 107 15, O17 45, 121 51, 618 26, O10 57, 310 85, 558 
Chemicals and related products. 10, 627 6, 822 10, 174 10, 921 7, 498 6, 781 11, 599 14, 476 16, 295 21, 362 
141. 009 Po 
,* Exports under the lend-lease program and by UNRRA were practically completed Includes imports from Pakistan in 1948 valued as follows: January, $665,000; February, 
during 1947; they are in this total $3,465,000 
H ‘ Exports of United States, or domestic, merchandise 
2), 840 F ; Lncludes Aegean Islands effective January 1948 4‘ Imports for consumption 
198 | $49 ucltades export to Pakistan in 1948 valued as follows: January, $1,131,000; February, * Oil equivalent 
go § 95,000 Clean content pounds 
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New Trade Inquiries 


From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Christel Alte, Kantstrasse 150, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 2, seeks an agent for 
the sale of electro-medical apparatus for 
ultra-short-wave therapy. 

Germany—Berteletti Baugesellschaft m. b 
H., Moststrasse 12, Fiirth (Bayern), desires 
to contact manufacturers of dredging ma- 
chines, revolving cranes, concrete mizers, 
and steam rollers 

Germany—Rud. Falck, Spitalerstrasse 16, 
V., Hamburg 1, wishes to contact United 
States importers of Solingen steelware, all 
kinds of ironware, kitchen utensils, fancy 
goods, pharmaceutical products, and toys 

Germany—Frankfurter Handelsgesellschaft 
AG., Mainzer Landstrasse 330-360, Frankfurt 
Main, offers to export the following: Gasoline 
pump diaphragms for all kinds and types of 
motor vehicles; Diesel locomotives; portable 
or stationary electric radiators; electrical 
cartridge for altering existing central heat- 
ing; bottle capsules for wine, champagne, 
liquors; tin cans with patened closure for 
home canning; tin household utensils; tin 
packing material; machines for sealing tin 
cans; grinding spindles; technical rubber 
goods, such as profile rubber, sheet rubber 
packing, water hos€s, small rubber parts; mis- 
cellaneous goods, such as washers, spring 
washers, rivets, chisels, wire cables, hair 
curlers. 

Germany—tinternational Business Agency 
for Economic Reconstruction, 32 Isabella- 
strasse, Munich (U. S. Zone), offers to fur- 
nish information on opportunities for trad- 
ing with Germany, including imports, ex- 
ports, agencies, and availability of patents, 
novelties, and licenses for manufacture. 

Germany—tinternationale Zeitungs-Expe- 
dition, “Drei Heinzelmannchen,”’ Gr. Burstah 
32, (24a) Hamburg 11, offers to accept sub- 
scriptions to German newspapers, periodi- 
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cals, and books; also, will arrange for placing 
of advertisements in German newspapers 

Germany—Ernst Kohler, Kyreinstrasse 8/I 
Munchen 25, offers to act as correspondent 
in Germany for firms desiring information 
on science, chemistry, engineering, and in- 
dustry 

Germany—Ferdinand Leukert, Karlburg 
bei Karlstadt a. M. (U. S. Zone), wishes to 
export net, crocheted, and other fine needle 


—_—_ 


apts 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—i\. ee 


Office of International Trade 


work; also, quilts filled with feathers, dow, 
cotton, or wool 

Germany—Neue Produktion (Kurt x 
Doerry), Postfach 999, Ulm Donau, offers + 
list free of charge in its Journal, NEUE Pro. 
DUKTION, firms desiring to establish or re. 
open trade with Germany 

Germany—Waldemar Rehra, Klosterheider 
Weg 1, Berlin-Hermsdorf (French sector) 
offers for manufacture in the United State 











kditor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
American 


opportunities have been reported by 


Most of these trade 


Foreign Service officers abroad following re. 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 


for $1 each. Interested Untted States firms 


concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in 


these firms 


should correspond directly with the firms listed 


and all transactions are sub- 
(It is recognized 
hort supply or that full facili. 





ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received However, many United States foreign trade are proceeding now with | 
negotiations for business u hen conditions permit.) I 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Secti 


Advertising: 13, 53 

Anchors, Chains, and Cables: 56 

Automotive Equipment Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 10, 44, 51 


Beverage 27 
Bristle: 5 
Building Supplic 12, 18, 19 


Chemicals: 47, 49 

Clothespins: 39 

Clothing and Accessories: 23, 28, 34, 40 

Displays (Store and Window); 13 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 12, 33 

Dyes: 30, 55 

Electrical Equipment and Appliance 44, 46 

Electroplating and Metal-finishing: 9 

Engineering Equipment: 17 

Fats and Oils: 6 

Fertilizers: 5 

Fibers: 5 

Fishing Nets: 56 

Flavors, Extracts, and Essential Oils: 35 

Flowers (Artificial): 21 

Foodstuffs: 12, 27, 29, 42 

Glass Articles and Glassware: 20, 34 

Hides and Skin 32, 54 

Hops: 2 

Household Furnishing 

Incinerators: 46 

Iron Objects, Appliance and Material 7 
34 


34, 44 


Jewelry and Related Good 24 

Jute and Hemp Product 4, 36 

Leather Good 34 

Machinery (Industrial) 3, 8B, 14, 15, 16, 31 
44, 57 

Magazine 52 

Marine Motor Parts, Paints, Clothing: 56 

Medical and Dental Supplic 12 

Metals, Minerals, and Finished Products 
15, 43, 50 

Motion-Picture Equipme nt and Film: 11,33 

Motors: 44 

Notions: 22, 24 

Paper and Pape? 

Patents: 3, 57, 58 

Photographic Supplic 11 

Plastics: 54 

Plumbing and Heating Equipment: 46, 57. | 

Rubber 51 

School Supplie 12 

Soap 41 

Technical Information and De 
9 

Tezxtilé 1, 8, 12, 14, 37, 38, 45, 51, 55 

Toilet Accessorie 48 

Tools: 25 

Toys: 21 

Wooden Products: 25, 34 

Wool and Wool Products: 3, 32, 51, 54, 55. 

Yarn 3 


Product 15, 26 


elopments 2 
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a line of model toys, such as electric trains 
and building blocks. 

Germany—Nikolaus Reuter, Postfach 1774, 
(23) Bremen, wishes to contact firms in- 
terested in reexporting green coffee to Ger- 
many. ' 

Germany—Herbert Stroth, Schillerstrasse 
g, (21a) Bad Pyrmont, desires to contact 
manufacturers of steam specialties, such as 
poiler equipment, safety and reducing stop 
yalves, traps, water softeners, economizers, 
packing and jointing material, pumps and 
installation material, and equipment for 
poilerhouse plants 

Germany Rudolf Thiem, Heidkate 50, 
(24b) Schonberg (Holstein), seeks manu- 
facturers’ agencies for cloth and fabrics for 
clothing, linings, and upholstery, and for 
men’s and women's hats 

Japan—East Asiatic Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Cc, P. O. Box 298), Ujiden Bldg., 164 Ume- 
gae-cho, Kitaku, Osaka, wishes to represent 
exporters and manufacturers of raw ma- 
terials, machinery, patented articles, used 
merchandise, and waste goods. 

Japan—Maruni Trading Co. Ltd., 25 Asahi- 
cho, Shimizu-Shi, desires to export paper and 
paper products, lacquerware, fishing tackle, 
fancy goods, bamboo and bamboo articles, 
hardware, harmonicas, and general merchan- 
dise 

Japan—Nippon Koeki Co. Ltd., Room 224, 
Finance Ministry Annex, 2, 1-Chome, Uchi- 
saiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export aluminum household ware, bicycle 
arts, chinaware, porcelain insulators, 
matches, metal plastic 
goods, rubber goods, safety pins, shell but- 
tons, tertiles, umbrella cloth, wall tiles, 
artificial pearls, fish products, furniture, 
knitting needles, nails, rayon yarn and fab- 
rics, rugs, sewing needles, shoe laces, spring 
press studs, mechanical toys, umbrella 
frames, watches and clocks, and window 
glass 

Japan—N. Ohnishi & Co., P. O. Box Osaka 
Central 233, Maizuru City, Kyoto-Fu, desires 
to act as selling agent in Japan for Ameri- 
can suppliers of foodstuffs, such as canned 
or dried beef, pork, chicken, fish, cheese, 
powdered milk, fruit juices, 
candy, coffee, chocolate, and cocoa 

Japan—Yokohama Trading & Industrial 
Co. Ltd., 57 Aoki-dori, Kanagawa Ward 
(near Yokohama Central St.), P. O. Box 
111, Yokohama, wishes to export the follow- 
ing: Chrome and silver-plated tableware 
mechanical, celluloid, rubber, and wooden 
toys; bamboo and wooden ware; wtre screens; 
hand-knit woolen 
bootees, 


hooks and eyes, 


vegetables, 


bonnets 
hand-knit 
imitation pearl 
Habutae baby and 


baby sacques 
individual and in sets; 
cotton and rayon doilies; 
necklaces and earrings 
bunny shoes; general merchandise. 
Japan—Yokkaichi Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, 2 Chitose-cho, YokKaichi, 
wishes to contact importers and buyers of 
worsted, woolen textiles, cotton yarn, cotton 
cloth, fishing nets, silk and cotton hosiery 
pottery and porcelain, enameled ironware, 
sheet glass, rubber belting, electric wire, flat- 
trons (charcoal heated), rice bowls, farming 
tools and machinery, vegetable otl, soap and 
other oil or grease products, cosmetics, drugs, 
bamboo ware 
fertilizers 


woodenware, toys, chemical 


Wanted: U. S. Market for 
Greek Handicraft 

A market for Greek handicraft prod- 
ucts is sought by the Panhellenic Con- 
federation of Unions of Agricultural Co- 
Operatives, according to the American 
Embassy in Athens. 

Specifically, the goods offered consist 
of tablecloths, napkins, belts, bags, cush- 
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ions, slippers, rugs, lace, and blankets, 
made by hand of wool, silk, and cotton, in 
representative Greek designs. 

The manager of the Confederation (a 
noncommercial, welfare organization) 
has advised the Embassy that stocks now 
available are rather limited, as all of 
the work is done by needy farm women, 
who lack funds to purchase the necessary 
supplies and equipment. It is thought, 
however, that by developing a market in 
the United States this problem cou'd be 
gradually overcome. 

Meanwhile, he has suggested that cer- 
tain American importers might wish to 
take samples of the organization’s prod- 
ucts on a trial basis, with no obligation 
to purchase, and that orders could then 
be placed on the basis of apparent con- 
sumer interest. 

American firms which are interested 
in investigating this potential source of 
supply of handicraft goods are invited to 
communicate with John Afendakis, Pan- 
hellenic Confederation of Agricultural 
Cooperatives, 17 Paparigopoulou Street, 
Athens, Greece. A World Trade Direc- 
tory Report is being prepared. 


Kgypt Invites Bids on 
Water-Pumping Stations 

Offers are invited by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment for the supply and erection of 
five floating pumping stations, according 
to the American Embassy in Cairo. Each 
station is to consist of two pumps having 
a capacity of 1,200 liters per second each 
and operated by a Diesel engine, and 
each unit of two pumps and engines is 
to be installed on a float. 

It is understood that this call for tend- 
ers also includes the supply and installa- 
tion of three pipe lines, complete with 
necessary equipment, as outlined in the 
Conditions of Contract and Specifica- 
tions. 

All of the foregoing are required in 
connection with irrigation of the Decca, 
Ellaki, and Aniba regions in the Nubian 
provinces, 

Bids will be opened on September 4, 
1948. 

Copies of Conditions of Contract and 
Specifications, and other information, 
may be obtained, upon payment of 10 
Egyptian pounds ‘approx. US$4.14=1 
Egyptian pound), from the Electrical 
and Mechanical Administration, Min- 
istry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, or 
from the Egyptian Embassy, 2310 De- 
catur Place NW., Washington, D. C 


Indian Railway Board To 
Buy 200 Gasoline Tanks 
American manufacturers and suppliers 
are invited by the Indian Railway Board 
to bid on furnishing 200 cylindrical tanks 
for transporting gasoline. Specifications 
are, briefly, as follows: Capacity, 5,000 
gallons; over-all length, 31% feet; in- 


side diameter, excluding dome, 63'%4 
inches. The tanks are to be mounted 
on meter-gage underframes, which have 
already been obtained by the Indian 
Government Railways. 

Complete information, including draw- 
ings, specifications, individual to whom 
quotations should be addressed, and 
other details, is available from the Indian 
Supply Mission, 635 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Indian Jute Webbing 
for Sale in U.S. 


A quantity of jute webbing, totaling 
9,407,282'2 yards, is offered for sale in 
the United States by the Office of the 
Regional Commissioner (Disposals) in 


Calcutta. Details are as follows: 
Quantity 
Description: (in yards) 
i Re i cries satin da cies ie 238,100 
eS ee, ee 121,423 
a Se ee 492,591 
eo . 4,066,140), 
2% inches---- - . 2,305,852 
3 inches. ... 1,151,376 
Sh Dio eh etn ccann 595,040 
ee eee 423,134 
eee 13,626 


The webbing is in coils of 100 feet each, 
and is reportedly well baled and stored. 
The Commissioner advises, however, that 
the quality is not guaranteed, since Dis- 
posals sales are always on an “as is and 
where is” basis. Further, he states that 
all sales will be subject to confirmation 
by his Delhi principals. 

Two small samples of this article have 
been forwarded to the Department of 
Commerce. They will be made available 
to interested firms on a loan basis, upon 
request to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Offers to purchase should be addressed 
to K. T. Pillai, Office of the Regional 
Commissioner (Disposals), 6 Esplanade 
East. Calcutta, India. 


License To Manufacture 
Swiss Games Offered 


The Schweizerische Gewerbeverband 
in Zurich, an organization representing 
about 220,000 Swiss arts-and-crafts pro- 
ducers, wishes to interest an American 
firm in manufacturing under license the 
following: 

1. A family and social game, resem- 
bling billiards, known as “Fair Play,” 
suitable for two to six players. 

2. A “Z-box of Building Bricks” for 
children, containing mortar, plywood, 
whitewash, sawdust, and other building 
materials, as well as bricks. 

Both games are reportedly already 
patented in the United States. 

Six copies each of three illustrated 
folders (two in French and German) 
have been supplied to the Department 
of Commerce. These will be made avail- 
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able to interested firms on a loan basis, 
upon request to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Communications concerning this in- 
quiry should be addressed to Schweizer- 
ische Gewerbeverband, Auf der Mauer 
11, Zurich, Switzerland, telegraphic ad- 
dress, Arsetmetiers). In view of the or- 
ganization’s status as a noncommercial, 
nonprofit enterprise, a World Trade Di- 
rectory Report is not available. 


Wanted: Agent To Obtain 
Ads for French Bulletin 


An agent who would obtain advertis- 
ing from American firms for inclusion in 
“Commerce in France,” official monthly 
publication of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in France, is desired by that 
organization. 

According to the Publications Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, its bulletin 
reaches every important firm engaged in 
Franco-American trade, leading cham- 
bers of commerce interested in such 
trade, and heads of official bureaus in 
both countries who are concerned with 
foreign trade. 

It is the thought of the Chamber that 
American firms seeking trade with 
France might well benefit from the op- 
portunity to advertise their interests in 
“Commerce in France.” However, it is 
of the opinion that such advertising 
should preferably be handled through a 
United States agent. 

Interested firms and individuals are 
asked to communicate with Philip 
W. Whitcomb, Publications Committee, 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
France, Bulletin Office, 24 Rue de Suréne, 
Pairs 8°, France. 


Turkish Bank Seeks Aid in 


Planning Printing Office 


United States firms qualified to assist 
in planning a project involving establish- 
ment of a plant for printing bank notes 
and security certificates are sought by the 
Turkish Republic Central Bank, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy in Ankara 

The consultant selected will be asked 
to estimate probable cost, determine 
economic feasibility, and otherwise help 
in the initial planning stage; and pos- 
sibly to follow through with the design 
and construction of such a plant. 

Interested firms and individuals should 
write direct to the Turkish Republic Cen- 
tral Bank, Ankara, Turkey. 


Free Listing for U.S. 
Firms in Trade Directory 

United States firms engaged in foreign 
trade are offered a free listing in the 1949 


edition of Bottin-Mondial, which is now 
being prepared for publication. Firms 
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will be listed under appropriate classifi- 
cations, such as banks, manufacturers, 
exporters, importers, commission houses, 
international forwarders, and manufac- 
turers’ representatives. 

Bottin-Mondial is designed to give 
world-wide coverage as a register of firms 
and individuals engaged in international 
commerce. 

Requests for listings should be ad- 
dressed to Emile Garden, U. S. General 
Agent for Didot-Bottin, 15 Moore Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Arthur Ingham Berry, repre- 
senting Berry & Co. (export agent), 343 
Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in arranging United States outlets 
for worsteds and woolens produced by various 
Australian factories. Scheduled to arrive in 
mid-May, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Australian Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., or 206 Sansom, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New York City 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 

2. Australia—George C. Coulter, represent- 
ing Carlton & United Breweries, Ltd., 16 
Bouverie Street, Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria 
is interested in visiting breweries, and in 
purchasing hops. Scheduled to arrive May 
11, via New York City, for a visit of 28 days 
U. S. address: c/o Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee 

3. Australia—William C. Jackson, repre- 
senting William C. Jackson & Co. (importer 
wholesaler, commission merchant, sales 
indent agent), 136 Flinders Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
tertile machinery and yarns, and in investi- 
gating possibilities for exporting Australian 
wool products. Scheduled to arrive May 12, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o H. Maimin Inc., 571 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Washington, D. C., Charleston 
(S.C.), Columbus (Ga.), and New Orleans 

4. Belgium—Henri Edgar Beek, represent- 
ing Jute Company Edgar Beek (importer 
exporter), 16-30 rue de Louvain, Antwerp, is 
interested in purchasing used jute sugar 
sacks. Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 weeks U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o A. De Swan Inc., 37 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

5. Ceylon—S. H. Moosajee, Mattakuliya 
Colombo, representing Moosajee & Co., Ltd 
(importer, retailer, exporter, manufacturer 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent) 
Alston Place, Colombo, is interested in im- 
porting fertilizers into Ceylon, and in export- 
ing plumbago or graphite, bristle, and mat- 
tress fiber. Scheduled to arrive May 15, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S 
address: c/o Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
Jersey City, N. J. Itinerary: San Francisco 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Birmingham 

6. Ecuador—César Alvarez Barba, repre- 
senting Industria Ales C. A. (manufacturer) 
and Alvarez Barba Hnos. & Cia. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler), 561 Venezuela, 
P. O. Box 567, Quito, is interested in the 
manufacture of vegetable oils and shorten- 
ings, and seeks supply sources for the in- 
gredients used in production of these com- 
modities. Scheduled to arrive April 20, via 
Miami, for a visit of about 2 months. U.S 
address: c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Miami, Washington, D. C., Philadel- 
phia, and New York City 


7. Ecuador—Emilio Missale, 42 Uruguay 
Avenue, Ambato, representing Socieday 
Anonima Importadora Andina (importer, re, 
tailer, wholesaler), Vélez 219, Casilla 687 | 
Guayaquil, is interested in all iron appliance, ; 
and materials. Scheduled to arrive May 9 ' 
via New York City, for a month's visit. U.g 
address: c/o Pan-Am Trade & Credit Corp 
90 West Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
New York City 3 

8. England—Gordon Hughes, representing 
British-Continental Trade Press Ltd. (pub. 
lishers, advertising/market research special. 
ists), 222 Strand, London, W. C. 2, is inter. 
ested in contacting American firms desirino | 
information on possibilities of exportine 
tertiles and textile machinery and equip. 
ment. Scheduled to arrive April 15, remain. 
ing until the end of May U. S. address 
c/o C. J. Dammann, 50 Worth Street, Ney 
York 13, N. Y 

9. Netherlands—A. Dias Santilhano and 4 
C. van de Walle, representing L. van der 
Hoorn’s Chemisch-Technische Industrie y 
V. i. o. (importer, manufacturer), Jutpha. 
asscheweg 186, Utrecht, are interested jp 
studying latest developments, new processes 
and equipment in connection with electro. 
plating and metal-finishing (applications of 
bright-nickel baths, bright-copper baths 
bright-zinc baths, belt polishing, barre 
polishing, electrolytie polishing, electro. | 
forming (heavy nickel-, chromium.-, copper. 
silver-deposits) intagliotechnic ( Copper- 
nickel-, and chromium-plating of cylinders 
for multicolor printing in the paper and | 
cotton printing industries), anodising of 
aluminum. Also, desire to investigate pos. 
sibilities of obtaining supply sources of pro. 
cesses and equipment suitable for the Neth- 
erlands. Scheduled to arrive May 12, vig 
New York City, for a visit of about 7 weeks | 
U. S. address: c/o Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce in New York, 41 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Ney 
York City, Washington, D. C., Cleveland 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Mattoon 
(11l.), Columbus (Ohio), Pittsburgh, several 
towns in Connecticut, and Atlantic City, N.J 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

10. New Zealand—Campbell Linwood, rep- | 
resenting Linwood Motors, Ltd., 20 Oakland 
Avenue, Wanganui, is interested in obtaln- 
ing a source of supply of automotive spare 
parts, specialties, and 4ccessories. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 30, via Los Angeles, fora 
visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. address: c/ 
Wells Fargo Bank & Trust Co., 20 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif Itinerary: Les 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, and 
New York. World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared 

11. Palestine—Menachem M. Kolari, repre- 
senting Ampa, Ltd (importer, retailer 
wholesaler), 16 Petah Tiqva Rd., P. O, Box | 
636, Tel Aviv, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining agencies for motion-picture fea- 
tures and shorts, and photographic supplies 

uch as paper, chémicals, raw film, enlargers 
and printers. He is now in the United States 
until July 31 U. S. address: c/o Goldman } 
Textile Co., 401 Broadway, Ninth floor, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

12. Philippines—-Francisco G. Genato, rep- 
resenting Genato Commercial Corp. (im- | 
porter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent) 
1075-1079 R. Hidalgo, Manila, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for foodstuffs, textiles, 
building supplies, school supplies medical 
and dental supplies, and pharmaceuticals 
He is now in the United States until May 31 
U. S. Address: Hotel Commodore, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

13. Switzerland—-Hans Klinger represent | 
ing Agor Ltd. (advertising, publicity), 2 | 
Lowenstrasse, Zurich, is interested in Amer- 
ican advertising methods, store and window 
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s, film visual education, and projec- 
oan. cduled to arrive May 15, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address c/o Bally, Inc., 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report béing pre- 


SF ele—htel Majid Khoudeir, repre- 
senting Mahmoud Khoudeir Ali & Freres 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), P. O. Box 
988, Aleppo, is interested in textiles and 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive during May, 
via New York City, for an indefinite period. 
v. S. address: c/o Mouhamed Machkas, 673 
Broadway, New York 12,N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 

15, Union of South Africa—Joseph Mauer- 
berger, representing M. Mauerberger Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Nam- 
aqua House, Burg Street, P.O. Box 154, Cape- 
town, is interested in purchasing tin plate, 
kraft paper, and rebutlt canning machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive April 13, via New York 
City, for a month's visit U. S. address: c/o 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Washington, D.C. 

16. Uruguay—Emilio Carlos Colombino, 
representing Colombino Hnos, S. A. (impor- 
ter, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 477 
Piedras, Montevideo, is interested in modern 
printing equipment Scheduled to arrive 
April 11, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U. S. address: c/o National Paper & 
Type Co., 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, and Boston 

Current World Trade 
being prepared 


Directory Report 


Licensing Opportunities 


17. England—Robert Cort & Son, Ltd 
(manufacturers), Reading Bridge Iron Works, 
Reading, Berks., wish to manufacture, under 
license arrangement, products in the me- 
dium heavy engineering line. Further in- 
formation is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

18. England—-Robert Cross & Co. (Read- 
ing), Ltd., (exporters), 115 London Road, 
Reading, Berks., wishes to arrange with an 
American firm for the manufacture in the 
United States of “Ayland” unit stairs. Mlus- 
trated leaflet is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

19. England—-Major R. A. Yearsley (joint 
patentee with Dr. B. Oglietti), “Rose Roof,” 
North Road, Hythe, Kent., wish to sell on a 
royalty basis, its license for manufacture of 
patented building slabs. The process is for 
the economic production of building slabs of 
cement and straw having similar properties 
to those known commercially, as wood wool 
building slabs. Description of straw wool 
building slabs is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Import Opportunities 


20. Czechoslovakia—Josef Barta (manu- 
facturer), 34, Zahradni ulice, Jablonec n/N, 
wish to export artistic glass figures made of 
blown, full, and smelting glass. 

21. Czechoslovakia—-Hasek Trading Co 
{(manufacturers’ representatives, brokers, 
and export merchants), 13, Ul. 28. rijna, P.O 
B. 81, Praha II, wish to export artificial flow- 
ers, and toys 

22. Czechoslovakia—Josef Kaska (manu- 
facturer and c: porter), 45 Predin, Moravia, 
wishes to ex-ort artificial-pearl buttons. 

23. Czechoslovakia—MIA, Stein & Ehrlich 
(manufacturer), 41 Tylova, Plzen, P. O. B 


208, desire to export excellent quality bras- 
sieres, 
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24 Czechoslovakia—Dr. O. H. Muller (man- 
ufacturer, export merchant), Jablonec n/N, 
P. O. B. 196, wishes to export imitation jew- 
elry, glass buttons, beads, and stones. 

25. Czechoslovakia—The Omnex Trading 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturers’ representatives, 
brokers, and export merchants), 17 Celetna, 
Praha I, P. O. B. 231, desire to export all kinds 
of wooden products, and tools such as 
wood braces, hand drills, and ratchet drills. 

26. Denmark—Egil Barfod & Co. A/S (ex- 
port merchant), 101 Gothersgade, Copen- 
hagen, offers to export paper napkins in vari- 
ous sizes and decorations suitable for any 
purpose. Samples available upon request 
from foreign firm. Also, firm would appre- 
ciate any information which buyer might 
consider appropriate. 

27. Denmark—Frits Johansen & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Mitchellsgade 
2, Copenhagen V., wish to export canned fish 
and canned-fish products such as smoked eels 
in scrambled eggs, mussels in bouillon or 
butter, Danish caviar made of lumpsucker 
roe; cherry brandy and cherry wine; fruit 
juices of currants, black currants, cherries, 
blackberries, and raspberries. 

28. Ecuador—Rafael Avellan Cucalon (im- 
porter, exporter), Apartado 901, Guayaquil, 
wishes to export toquilla straw hats (Panama 
hats). 

29. England—-M. Hassan Komailly & Bros. 
(importer, exporter, and commission mer- 
chant), 39, Queens Court, Queens Way Lon- 
don, W. 2., has available for export 100 tons 
of caraway seeds, regular shipments to follow. 

30. England—J. T. Taylor & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Snowdon Works, Snowdon Road, Fish- 
ponds, Bristol, Glos., has available for export 
20,000 gallons each month of leather dyes. 
Firm states dyes will dye black leathers to 
any other color by direct application, or colors 
to another color. A sample of dyed leather 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. England—Universal Rototype, Ltd. (ex- 
porters), 34 Lower Richmond Road, London, 
S. W. 15., wish to export one floating crane, 
250 tons capacity. One copy of specifica- 
tions and drawing is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. France-—Alfred Salvisberg ‘“Laines, 
Cuirs & Peaux” (wholesaler, importer, export- 
er, agent, and commission merchant for wool 
and lambskins), Boite Postale No. 179, Maza- 
met (Tarn.), seeks a market for superior 
quality washed wool, and dried lambskins 
with the wool removed 

33. Italy—Farmacia e Laboratorio Chimico 
Mazzoli Dr. Amos (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), 45 Piazza San Michele, Lucca, desire 
to export crystallized asparigine (COOHCH: 
CH(NH,)COOH). 

34. Italy—Societa Anonima Medici Export 
Import (export merchant, commission mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 11 Via dei Pucci, Florence, 
wishes to export hand-carved artistic wooden 
statuettes; wrought-iron objects, such as 
lamp stands, candelabra, vases, railings and 
frames; straw-hat bodies; earthenware such 
as vases, trays, pitchers, flower pots and 
plates; glassware such as drinking glasses, 
vases, bowls, statuary and trays; hand-tooled 
leather articles such as wallets, cigarette 
cases, and writing sets. 

35. Italy—Fratelli Maraschi (manufactur- 
ers), 42, Via Valprato, Turin, wishes to ex- 
port and seek agent for essential oils, pow- 
ders for Vermouth, flavors and extracts for 
liquor and confectionery products. 

36. Italy—Corderia Livornese (manufac- 
turer), 81 Via Garibaldi, Leghorn, wishes 
to export hand-made hemp ropes and hemp 
fishing nets. 

37. Netherlands—J. A. M. Engelen (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 2 St. Annastraat, 
Nijmegen, wishes to export and seeks agent 


for rayon crepe of the following types, 
weights, and quantities: 


Weight per square meter 
(1.196 sq. yds.) 
CNG i ain ia endian 102 grams (3.60 oz.) 
Crepe Tamara____--.. 176 grams (6.21 oz.) 
Matt.................. 109 grams (2.80 cn) 


Quantity 


90 cm. (35 in.) x 2,000 m. (2,187 yds.) 
90 cm. (35 in.) x 3,000 m. (3,281 yds.) 
90 cm. (35 in.) x 4,000 m. (4,374 yds.) 


(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 10, 1948.) 

38. New Zealand—G. P. Maule & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), P. O. Box 
1264, Wellington, wishes to export and seeks 
agent in United States for first-grade pure 
virgin wool tweed. Firm states material is 
similar to Harris tweed with the same feel 
and wearing qualities. Weight per yard for 
cloth 28’’ to 29’’ in width is 12%, to 13% 
ounces. Firm estimates quantity available 
for export will be approximately 125,000 
yards annually. 

(Previously announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 10, 1948.) 

39. Norway—Fadum & Co. A/S (export 
merchant), 23 Nedre Slottsgate, Oslo, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for spring-type 
clothes pins (7 coil) for household use. Firm 
states 5,000 gross available each month. 

40. Norway—B. Thorstensen (export mer- 
chant), 13 Nordal Brunsgate, Oslo, has avail- 
able for immediate shipment 100 pairs of 
ski boots of sealskin, good quality, partly 
hand-made. Sizes: Women’s—37 to 42 
(about sizes 6 to 11); men’s—40 to 46 (about 
sizes 9 to 15). Photograph of boot is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Filimo (manu- 
facturers), 326 Sdédra Kungsvagen, Lidingd 
3, wishes to export 350 metric tons each 
month of soft washing soap. A copy of test 
analysis and price of soap is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

42. Venezuela—C. A. AsociaciOn de Pes- 
cadores de Margarita (fish canneries), Apar- 
tado de Correos 841, Caracas, has available for 
immediate shipment from. the Port of Cu- 
mana, State of Sucre, the following canned- 
fish products: 47,000 cases surmullet (Sal- 
monete) in brine, 100 tins of 140 grams each 
per case; 15,000 cases sardines in brine, 48 
tins of 240 grams each per case; 8,000 cases 
sardines in brine, 48 tins of 320 grams each 
per case. Additional lots of 20,000 cases of 
above products are available monthly up 
to September, deliveries to be resumed dur- 
ing December 1948. Price available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


43. Belgiu m—Société Européenne des 
Métaux & Aciers Spéciaux ‘“Eurometal” 
(wholesaler, import merchant of metallurgi- 
cal products), 1, rue des Fories, Liege, seeks 
purchase quotations for stainless-steel sheets 
and bars. Specifications available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

44. Brazil—Leitao & Cia. (import mer- 
chant), 74-S/92-S Ruy Barbosa, Teresina, 
Piaui, desires purchase quotations for auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, motors, ma- 
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chinery, pumps, 
electrical supplies. 

45. Canada—De Luxe Silks, Ltd. (import- 
ers of silks and woolens), 419 St. Catherine 
Street, East, Montreal, seeKs purchase quota- 
tions for all types of dress fabrics, rayon or 
cotton piece goods. Quality in medium pop- 
ular-price range. Firm wishes trial order of 
$2,000 to $3,000 worth of merchandise. 

46. France—Entreprise Georges Lack & Cie. 
(retailer), 20, rue Jeanne d’Arc, Mulhouse- 
Riedisheim (Haut-Rhin), desires purchase 
quotations for domestic and commercial 
electrical appliances; laundry and dishwash- 
ing machines; dryers; coffee grinders; water 
heaters; plumbing installations (bathtubs, 
basins, bidets, water-closets) and accessories; 
commercial and domestic incinerator in- 
stallations. 

47. italy—Arturo Ansaloni (wholesaler, 
import merchant), 14 Via Oretti, Bologna, 
seeks purchase quotations for agricultural 
insecticides and parasiticides. 

48. Italy—A. P. I. di Giuseppe Fantacci 
(wholesaler, import merchant), 44 Via Rica- 
soli, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
and agency for tooth brushes, hair brushes, 
and combs. 

49. Italy—International Chemical Co. Ltd 
(wholesaler, import merchant, sales agent), 
2 Via Calimala, Florence, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for the following 
chemicals: Varnishes, enamels, organic and 
inorganic colors, essence of turpentine, colo- 
phony, celluloids, aniline, synthetic resins, 
linseed oil, fish oils, wood oil, natural and 
Synthetic waxes, paraffin, stearine, tanning 
components, acetone, colodion, butylic al- 
cohol, benzol, toluol, xylol, white mineral 
turpentine, lac and natural resins, carbon and 
lampblack, natural and synthetic camphor, 
bone and hide glue, casein, potato starch, and 
iron oxides 

50. Italy—Ditta Pinucci (wholesaler, re- 
tailer, import merchant), 27 (R), Via del 
Giglio, Florence, wishes purchase quotations 
and agency for iron and steel drums and 
containets; sheet, bar, and wire copper, 
block and bar tin; and soft lead in bars 

51. Italy—Societaé Anonima Medici Export 
Import (import merchant, wholesaler), 11 
Via dei Pucci, Florence, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for pneumatic tires 
scoured wool, and woolen rags; natural rub- 
ber and crepe rubber. 

52. Mozambique—Empresa Moderna, Ltda 
(importer and retailer of stationery and of- 
fice equipment), P. O. Box 473, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique, seeks a supplier of 
American magazines. Firm prefers to obtain 
supplies from one or two export distributors 
Additional information and list of magazines 
desired is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


radios, refrigerators, and 


Agency Opportunities 


53. England—Auger & Turner, Ltd. (ad- 
vertising agents), 20 High Holborn, London, 
W. C. 1., is desirous of making a reciprocal 
arrangement with some advertising agency 
in the United States with a view to handling 
any advertising operations in Great Britain 
In other words, the British firm wishes to 
manage the direct advertising of any Ameri- 
can firms or act as the local representative 
of an advertising agency operating in that 
territory. 

54. France—Alfred Salvisberg ‘“Laines, 
Cuirs & Peaux’’ (wholesaler, importer, ex- 
porter, agent, and commission merchant for 
wool and lambskins), Boite Postale No. 179 
Mazamet (Tarn), wishes to act as agent for 
American firms desiring to purchase sheep- 
skins or wool in the Mazamet market. Also 
firm seeks representation for plastic ma- 
terials for the manufacture of handbags 
belts, and watch-bands 
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55. Italy—International Trading Agency 
(sales agent), 11 Via Banchelli, Prato 
(Florence), desires agency for dyes and color- 
ing matters for the textile industry, wool 
and woolen rags 

56. Italy—Corderia Livornese (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, sales agent), 81 Via Gari- 
baldi, Leghorn, seeks representation for ma- 
rine clothing, anchors and chains, steel 
cables, marine motors and replacement parts, 
marine paints, cotton and nylon fishing 
nets. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note.—Information on the following visi- 
tors was received too late to include in the 
regular Foreign-Visitor listings.) 

57. Norway—Nicolai Alfsen, representing 
Alfsen og Gunderson (importer, retailer, 
sales/indent agent), 2b Prinsensgate, Oslo, is 
interested in disposing of a patent, and in 
establishing new connections for ventilating, 
sanitary, and heating equipment, and pumps 
Scheduled to arrive April 19, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address 
c/o American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Hous- 
ton (Tex.) 

58. Norway—Emar Askvig, representing 
Askvig Auto (importer, retailer, wholesaler 
sales indent agent), 27 Skippergaten, Oslo, is 
interested in selling patent rights to a certain 
product connected with the automobile and 
airplane industries Scheduled to arrive 
April 12, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New York 
ae 4 Itinerary: New York City, Chicago 
Detroit, Willow Run, and Washington, D. C 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
recently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Malayan 
Federation and Colony of Singapore 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—-Switzer- 
land 

Artificial-Limb Manufacturers 

Automotive Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—France 

Automotive Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain 

Bags and Bagging 
Exporters—Angola 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—China 

Bags and Bagging Importers 
Exporters—India 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Republic of the Philippines 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Malayan 
Federation and Colony of Singapore 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—-Re- 
public of the Philippines 

Canneries—Colombia 

Clothing Manufacturers—Finland 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Dealers 
China 

Coal-Mining Companies—Australia 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, and 
Exporters—Colombia 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Manu- 
facturers—Canada 

Cork and Cork-Product 


Importers, Dealers, and 


Dealers, and 


Producers and Ex- 


porters—-Mozambique 
Cork and Cork-Product Producers and Ex- 
porters—Algeria 


Switzerland. 


Dairy Industry—Portugal. 
Dental Supply Houses—Belgium 





Electricial-Generator Manufacturers and Ry. 
porters—Switzerland 

Electrical Supply-and-Equipment 
and Dealers—Sweden 

Exchange Brokers—Chile 

Exchange Brokers—-Venezuela 

Fatty Acids; Stearine Pitch; Cottonseeg 
Pitch; and Talloil Pitch Producers and 
Distillers—Brazil 


Importers 


Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters 
Sweden 
Fiber Producers and Exporters—-Cuba 


Firms Engaged in Repair and Overhaul of 
Fuel Injection Products As Used on Diese! 
oul 

Engines—-France 


Fruit-and-Nut Importers, Dealers Growers, 
and Exporters——-France 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Argep. 
tina 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—E] Sa). 
vador 

Glove Manufacturers—-Finland 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Bolivia 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Cuba 

Golf (Country) Clubs—-Panama 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Peru 


Hair and 
Exporters 


Bristle Importers 
Ecuador 


Dealers and 


Hardware Importers and Dealers—Cuba 
Hospitals—Australia 

Ice Plants—-French Indochina 

Ice Plants—Peru 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Siam 


Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Cuba 
Leather and Shoe-Finding 
Dealers—Norway 
Lumber Importers 
Netherlands 
Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Match Manufacturers—Malayan 
and Colony of Singapore 
Mattress Manufacturer Costa Rica 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Siam 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufae- 


Importers and 
Agents, and Exporters— 


Chile, 
Federation 


turers——Belgium 
Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Cuba. 
Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Panama 


Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Costa Rica 





—- 





Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— i 
Cuba 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
British Guiana 

Motion-Picture Industry—Cuba 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Tunisia 

Motor-Vehicle Importer ind Dealers— 


France 

Naval Stores—Bolivia 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Canary Islands 

Oils (animal, fish, and vegetable) Importers 
Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—China 

Optical Goods Manufacturers—Switzerland 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—-Colombia 

Paper and Stationery 
ers——Portugal 

Paper and Stationery 
ers—Uruguay 

Printers, Lithographer 
lishers—Spain 

Quarries—Finland 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Egypt and Cyprus 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers and 


3arbados 


Importers and Deal- 
Importers and Deal- 


Engravers, and Pub- 


Dealers—Guatemala 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers—-Cuba 
Sawmills—-Finland 
Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 


China 
Switzerland 


and Exporters 
Shell Exporters 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated April 2, 1948) 


The optimistic outlook for business 
improvement which prevailed at the 
turn of the year has been dissipated to 
a large degree by the slowness of the 
new import licensing authority—Foreign 
Trade Section of the Central Bank—in 
completing its studies of the nation’s re- 
quirements for various commodities and 
in proceeding with the task of issuing 
import licenses for the importation of 
the merchandise concerned. Business 
interests also expressed disappointment 
over the announcement on April 2 by the 
Minister of Finance that, despite the im- 
proved exchange situation for 1948, 
greater exchange requirements of the 
Government for its foreign obligations 
and the amounts necessary for 
Government purchases of minimum 
needs of primary foodstuffs, such as 
wheat, rice, and sugar, will have the 
effect of diminishing considerably the 
amounts which will be available for or- 
dinary commercial imports. In the same 
announcement the Minister stated that 
only $21,000,000 in foreign exchange 
would be available for ordinary com- 
mercial imports during 1948. Little mer- 
chandise has moved into Bolivia so far 
this year, and wholesale and retail trade 
remains at depressed levels. 

On March 24, the Foreign Trade Sec- 
tion of the Central Bank announced that 
individual import quotas for 1948 had 
been established. Importers were invited 
to determine the allocations of exchange 
which would be made available to them, 
and were asked to submit applications 
covering the first quarter of 1948. Under 
this arrangement an importer may draw 
upon his quota for the first quarter of 
1948 as well as that for the second quar- 
ter. In general the annual allocation of 
exchange to each importer is approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 percent of his capital, or 
roughly $12 per year for every 1,000 boli- 
vianos (the boliviano equals $0.0236 U. S. 
currency at the official rate) of capital 
and reserves. Importing firms therefore 
now may apply for import licenses for the 


larger 
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importation of any article included in 
the list previously prepared by the Min- 
ister of Finance, and such licenses will 
be issued provided applications by other 
importers have not already exhausted 
the quota fixed for each article. The 
quotas for the various types of imported 
merchandise continue to be those pub- 
lished last November. 

Criticism on the part of the trade re- 
garding the exchange quotas allocated to 
individual importers by the Foreign 
Trade Section has been general, and 
many appeals already have been made. 
In some cases no consideration appar- 
ently was given the past volume of im- 
ports, and various traders will have diffi- 
culty earning a living if they can import 
only up to the amount of their quotas. 
Such criticism was expected, however, 
inasmuch as the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to cut imports to the bone, at 
least for the present, and thereby pre- 
vent a repetition of the over-issuance of 
import licenses which plagued the nation 
until the end of 1947. Undoubtedly, there 
will be a relaxation as the year progresses 
and as it develops that funds available 
are beyond the present estimate of mini- 
mum requirements. It should be noted, 
however, that the present reduced vol- 
ume of imports must be divided among 
some 700 legally established firms and 
individuals, whereas in 1942 registered 
importers numbered only about 250. 

Some information concerning the 1948 
budget has been made available by the 
Government. It is estimated that the 
new budget will be fixed at approximately 
1,496,000,000 bolivianos, a figure not 
greatly at variance with the total of the 
ordinary and extraordinary budgets for 
the year 1947. 

Mineral production is up slightly in 
most fields, and, if trends continue, the 
1948 output should exceed that of 1947, 
but the expansion in mineral production 
hoped for as a result of the higher tin 
price may not reach expectations. While 
labor has been cooperative and practi- 
cally no strikes have occurred in the min- 
ing areas, emphasis has been placed on 
the development of properties so that 
considerable increase in production may 
not be apparent until 1949. 

A strike threat was averted when the 
affected railroad, which claimed that it 










had not shown a profit in the last year, 
acceded to the recommendation of the 
Government and made a “prima” (share- 
of-profits) payment to its workers. By 
law, if no profits are earned there is no 
legal obligation to pay the prima. This 
manner of settlement of a threatened 
strike may set a pattern detrimental to 
industry in general, particularly indus- 
try operating on a slim margin of profit. 
Agricultural prospects have improved. 
The locust infestation was less damaging 
to crops than previously reported, and, 
while the pests are still prevalent in the 
southern and eastern areas, the situation 
is fairly under control. Early in March 
Bolivian coca producers signed a contract 
for the sale of 500,000 kilograms of coca 
leaves a year during the period 1948 to 
1952 to the Argentine Government trade 
organization. This was one of the seven 
recent administrative contracts between 
Bolivia and Argentina preliminary to the 
operation of the agreement of March 26, 
1947, between the two eountries. To all 
intents and purposes, this agreement is 
still in operation because of failure so far 
to agree on the terms of payment cover- 
ing the sale of Bolivian tin to Argentina. 
With a view to obtaining control over 
areas adjoining projected railroads and 
highways the Government issued a de- 
cree in February 1948 setting aside as 
reserve all state lands situated within 
50 kilometers of either side of railroads 
and highways currently under construc- 
tion. These lands will be parcelled out 
for use by agricultural immigrants and 
for increased agricultural production. 
The Government also issued a decree 
controlling the exploitation of all forest 
lands in the country and required previ- 
ous authorization from the Government 
for lumbering operations of any type. 
Construction has been more active 
than in 1947, the impetus being the 
Fourth Centennial Celebration of La Paz 
to be held in October. New hotels are 
under construction in Ortro and Potosi; 
a new university and a theater are near- 
ing completion in Potosi; office and pri- 
vate buildings are under construction in 
most Departments; additions to indus- 
trial plants are under way and projected 
in La Paz. An Argentine firm has sub- 
mitted proposals for a sewage and pav- 
ing program for Santa Cruz. Sucre is 
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to repair the considerable damage done 
by the earthquake of March 27 and to 
continue its paving program. Prices of 
construction materials were frozen in 
Sucre, and a diversion of quantities of 
such materials from La Paz were de- 
creed. 

Commodity prices remained at con- 
trolled levels, despite shortages in many 
lines. The lack of goods, the shortage of 
exchange and the drop in imports result- 
ing from smaller allocations of exchange 
are contributing to the inflation spiral. 


Y . 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. 8S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated April 5, 1948) 


Conclusion of the agreement for revi- 
sion of the debt-service plan on Chile’s 
long-term external debt, announced in 
late March, was received in Chile as fur- 
ther evidence of the Government’s efforts 
to put its economic affairs in order. Op- 
timism as to the possibility of obtaining 
additional foreign loans for economic de- 
velopment was heightened with the an- 
nouncement of the International Bank 
loan of $16,000,000, and by Secretary of 
State Marshall’s opening speech at the 
Bogota Conference in which he referred 
to increased funds for the Export-Import 
Bank and to studies designed to reduce 
double taxation on United States capital 
invested abroad. 

During March, Chile also concluded an 
agreement with Argentina for the settle- 
ment of its debt of 80,800,000 Argentine 
pesos contracted for wheat and vege- 
table-oil purchases. The bulk of the cap- 
ital debt was postponed until 1 year from 
March 23, 1948, but a payment of 10,000,- 
000 Argentine pesos is to be made on April 
23, 1948, through the release of Chilean 
funds in that amount which have been 
blocked in Argentina. 

In order not to have to repeat in 1948 
the large foreign-exchange expenditures 
required in 1947 for wheat and vegetable 
oils, the Chilean Government in mid-1947 
increased the maximum price on locally 
produced wheat and sunflower seed. 
These and other stimuli to agricultural 
production have resulted in a substan- 
tially larger output, and preliminary esti- 
mates indicate bumper crops of nearly 
all grains. Foreign-exchange savings in 
this regard may run as high as $25,- 
000,000. 

Credit and monetary expansion will 
be required, however, to finance these 
larger crops at the higher prices which 
prevail this year compared with those 
of a year ago. Other factors also create 
a need for expanded credit facilities, in- 
cluding the 25 to 30 percent higher rail 
and cabotage freight rates and the 
higher costs of financing most merchan- 
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Act will expire on June 12, 1948. 


program such as the following: 
by the United States?” 
and with what countries?” 


Program. Future negotiations between 
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governments concerned. 


At Habana, on March 24, 1948, the 
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countries which signed the Final Act 


Thus, the Habana conference paved 


States and 
outside the area of Soviet domination. 


economic strength. 


At the 
which was conducted simultaneously 
national 
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next 2 months 


schedule until the 
August of 1948. 


introduced a joint resolution (HH. J Res 
ments Act. 


announced. 
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dise imports at the new banking market 
rate of 43 pesos to the dollar ‘compared 
with the official rate of 31 pesos per dol- 
lar which formerly applied to such mer- 
chandise). 

Most of these factors influencing credit 
expansion arose at about the same time, 
thus causing a relative tightening of 
credit, which manifested itself particu- 
larly during February and early March. 
The wheat crop began to move in vol- 
ume in February and March; permits for 
imports at the 43-peso rate began to be 
issued in late February; rail and cabo- 
tage rates were increased during this 
same period. 

An increase in the sight liabilities of 
the Central Bank of Chile during the last 
half of March reflected the increased 
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Present and Prospective Status of Trade-Agreement 
Negotiations 


On March 1, 1948, the President recommended to Congress that it extend the Recipro. 
cal Trade Agreements Act in its present form until June 12, 1951. 


As a result of this recommendation by the President, the Office of International 
Trade has been asked many questions about the present status of the Trade Agreements 
“What recent trade agreements have been negotiated 
“With what countries?” 
“What is the relationship between such tariff negotiations 
and the plans for an International Trade Organization?” 

These questions are answered as briefly as possible below. 

Tariff negotiations were conducted last year at Geneva by the United States and a 
number of highly important trading countries. 
the smaller countries in the world were omitted from these negotiations, including a 
number of Western European countries which will participate in the European Recovery 


countries, as well as negotiations by these countries with each other, are expected to be 
scheduled when the legislative status of the Trade Agreements program in this country 


On October 30, 1947, at Geneva, 23 countries, including the United States, concluded 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, to become effective when accepted by the 


sions, had been made effective between the United States and Australia, Belgium, Canada. 
Cuba, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 


Charter for the International Trade Organization with the governments of 30. other 
countries, representing together almost all the nations of the world except 
S. 5. R., and most countries of Eastern Europe. 
to ratification by the legislatures of the countries concerned. 


\ 
As of April 15, the Agreement, involving mutual tariff conces. 
Geneva signatory countries concluded a 

Argentina, ' 

However, the Charter is subject i 


that the member governments carry out with each other mutually profitable negotiations 
for the reduction of tariffs and the elimination of tariff preferences. The 
Habana 
countries as Greece, Italy, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, as well as such Middle 
Eastern countries as Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordania. 


agreement, which could result in mutual tariff concessions not only between the United 
30 other countries, but also among nearly all the 


the request of the United States that countries participating in the European Recovery 
Program integrate their resources and their 


At the present time it is impossible to state with any certainty when the negotiations 
to enlarge the participation in the General 
Habana meeting of the Contracting Parties of the General 


Trade Organization Charter, considerable interest was shown by 
Geneva and non-Geneva countries in scheduling these 
Since the United States, however, could not participate until the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act, it was decided to postpone the determination of such a 
second meeting of the ontracting 
Following the President's message to Congress, 
339) to extend the 
This resolution was referred to the 


No date for these 


which will presumably hold hearings soon 
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If not renewed, the 


“Are additional negotiations planned 


However, some of the larger and most of 


United States and these “non-Geneva” 
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“non-Geneva” 





include such Western European | 
way for an enlarged multilateral trade 
countries of the world 
Such an agreement would be in harmony with 
trade in order to speed their return te 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will take 
Avreement, 
with the work on the preparation of the Inter 
both the 

negotiations to begin within the ‘ 


Parties, to be held in July or 
Robert L. Doughton 
Recipro al Trade Avree 
Wavs and Means Committee, 
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House 


hearings has yet been 


need for and use of larger amounts of 
cash and credit. These sight liabilities | 
rose nearly 300,000,000 pesos ‘the peso 
equals $0.03258 U. S. currency at the offi- | 
cial rate), or 6 percent during March, | 
compared with the increase of 362,000,- 
000 pesos that had taken place over the | 
preceding 4 months ‘(November 1947 
through February 1948). Further in- 
creases are likely to occur during April 
and May. 

Exports were relatively low during 
January and February 1948, but trade 
sources report an increased movement 
during March. January exports were 
valued at 88,400,000 gold pesos ‘the gold 
peso equals $0.20597 U. S. currency) and 
February exports at 96,400,000 gold pesos 
according to official statistics. January 
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jmports were valued at 99,100,000 gold 
pesos. Belief that March exports were 
higher is based on the higher returns 
allowed exporters through the banking 
market, which did not begin to operate 
until late February. 

Import-control authorities are giving 
publicity to large block releases of foreign 
exchange for the purpose of helping to 
curb black-market operations in foreign 
products. Publicity was given recently 
to the release of $1,152,530 in foreign ex- 
change for the clearance from customs 
of 634 light and heavy-duty trucks, and 
to the release of $428 875 to clear drugs 
and chemicals badly needed by hospitals 
and clinical services. 

Essential raw materials and equipment 
for Chilean industry, renewals of expired 
1947 import permits, and payment on 
overdue accounts are receiving the prior 
attention of the exchange-control au- 
thorities. Issuance of new 1948 permits 
for essential materials and equipment 
began on March 19. The period of re- 
newing 1947 permits, which began on 
February 20, 1948, has been extended to 
April 12. Through March 15, 1948, a 
total of $3,130,000 had been granted for 
the payment of overdue accounts. 

Import licensing authorities have an- 
nounced they will no longer grant for- 
eign exchange to pay for imports of con- 
used in the manufacture 
of soft drinks. The measure, prompted 
by the scarcity of foreign exchange in 
Chile, is being resisted by the soft-drink 
manufacturers who use imported con- 
centrate in their products, and efforts are 
being made to have the National Foreign 
Trade Council review its decision 

The original budget of 450,000,000 
pesos ($14,516,129) for the Extraordinary 
Plan of Public Works has been reduced 
to 375,000,000 pesos ($12,096,774). The 
Minister of Public Works has placed at 
the disposition of the Port Administra- 
tion 12,500,000 pesos ($403,225) for the 
purchase of machinery and equipment, 
and the Road Department has been as- 
signed 17,000,000 ($548,387) for 
initial work of construction of three tun- 
nels on two roads between Santiago and 
Valparaiso 

Good weather _ prevailed 
throughout the country during March, 
and most field crops are now under cover 
Some sales of wheat were made below 
owing to the relative 
shortage of cash and credit which also 
affected the resources of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Bank, and comment has 
been made as to a possible adverse effect 
which this might have on the 1948-49 
wheat crop and certain others about to 
besown. However, the Government con- 
tinues its policy of encouraging agricul- 
tural production by establishing remu- 
herative farm prices, and recently an- 
nounced a further 6 percent increase in 
the official price for the 1947-48 sun- 
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flower-seed crop. Allocation of $2,500,- 
000, out of the $16,000,000 International 
Bank loan, for farm machinery brings 
Chilean hopes of mechanized agriculture 
nearer realization. 

Department stores report March sales 
up about 15 percent over February but 
slightly under those of March 1947 in 
volume and monetary value. Neighbor- 
hood grocery shops report sales value up 
20 percent over February and about the 
same percentage over March 1947. Fruit 
and vegetable supply was very good, and 
the sugar and milk supply improved. 
Tea, coffee, candles, and laundry soap 
are still scarce. 

Completion of commercial and apart- 
ment buildings under construction in the 
central zone is being delayed through 
searcity of some imported finishing 
equipment and materials. Shortage of 
pipe and nails also is affecting building 
construction. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFICS AND TOILETRIES: EXPORT 
PREMIUM AUTHORIZED 


According to a report of April 2, 1948, from 
the United States Embassy in Santiago, the 
payment of a premium to Chilean exporters 
of specifics, bottled waters, cosmetics, and 
perfumery of domestic manufacture has been 
authorized by an executive decree (NO 
1034) of February 28, 1948, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 31 The premium 
established for the year 1948 is 10 percent of 
the total tax which would be assessed on the 
merchandise if it were to be sold within the 
count 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIOR APPROVAL FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS 
SHIFTED TO EXCHANGE-CONTROL OFFICE 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported the passage of Presidential Decree 
No. 985 of March 12, 1948, transferring to the 
Cffice of Control of Exchange, Imports and 
Exports responsibility for granting prior ap- 
proval for imports of certain commodities 
subject to quota controls abroad 

The Exchange Control Office is to grant 
prior approval for imports of all commodities 
subject to quota controls abroad except foi 
wheat, flour, and agricultural products 
These excepted commodities remain under 
the authority of the Ministry of National 
Economy, to which they were assigned by 
decree No. 588 of February 17, 1948, reported 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
1948 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY Al 
HABANA 


(Dated Aprii 2, 1948) 


On the whole, the Cuban business pic- 
ture during March revealed no marked 


differences from the preceding month. 
Business has been good, and, in both 
volume and value, sales for March 
equaled February levels. Likewise, there 
have been few appreciable price in- 
creases. The volume of money in cir- 
culation is relatively high, and the ma- 
jority of merchants report satisfactory 
credit experiences. In general the cur- 
rent character of business activity is a 
reflection of the influence of the sugar- 
grinding season. 

Taking into account present favorable 
business conditions, inventories of most 
consumer goods although generally ade- 
quate to fulfill requirements are not 
heavy, and most merchants are exer- 
cising considerable restraint with re- 
spect to replacement purchases, partly 
because of uncertainty about the future 
of the sugar market. Also the increasing 
availability of consumer goods in the 
United States has resulted in more selec- 
tive buying on the part of Cuban im- 
porters. 

Dry-season rainfall in Cuba thus far 
this year has not been up to last year’s 
level. Yields of cane have been adversely 
affected, especially in the eastern end 
of the island. Sugar production, never- 
theless, made rapid progress in March. 
As of about April 1, 160 mills were grind- 
ing, and the sugar output to date prob- 
ably totalled 4,000,009 short tons, or per- 
haps 15 percent more than at the same 
time last year (3,537,000 tons). As of 
March 15, the average sugar content of 
the cane harvested (12.03 percent) was 
only slightly less than that at the same 
time last year (12.16 percent). Thus the 
current outlook for the year’s crop is 
not materially different from what it 
was a month earlier. While production 
was going forward during March, prices 
were slipping, and increased attention 

public and private) was being given to 
the question of disposing of the expected 
crop “surplus.” 

The Cuban imports of rice in March 
probably totaled 35,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with about 5,000,000 pounds in 
February and 16,000,000 in January. 
Unexpectedly large March arrivals— 
two-thirds of them from Mexico—were 
not sufficient te offset the month’s con- 

sumption (estimated at about 47,500,000 
pounds), but they will help prevent the 
development of a rice shortage until some 
time in May. 

The local tobacco industry was en- 
couraged during the month by reports 
that cigar exports to Spain (suspended 
since May 1947) apparently are to be 
resumed. The Spanish Government is 
understood to have agreed to buy month- 
ly $300,000 worth of Cuban cigars, and 
to release for local consumption some 
5,000,000 cigars stored in Santander, on 
the north coast of Spain. Local coffee 
crowers in recent weeks urged the Cuban 
Government to reexport about 9,000,000 
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pounds of imported coffee now stored at 
the free port of Matanzas. Roasters, on 
the other hand, opposed reexportation 
and alleged that these free-port stocks 
prevented prices from rising further. 

The widespread lack of rainfall in late 
February and March caused pastures to 
deteriorate badly. The supply of mar- 
ketable steers thus was adversely affect- 
ed, and fears of the usual dry-season 
meat shortage in Habana increased. 
Heavy imports of evaporated milk dur- 
ing the month were of assistance in al- 
leviating the increasing shortage of do- 
mestic fresh milk. Most of Cuba’s first- 
quarter allocations of fats and oils have 
now arrived, relieving the shortages 
noted in January and February; but a 
persistent demand has maintained lard 
prices generally at levels higher than the 
fiexible cost-plus ceiling prices estab- 
lished by the Government. 

March was the best month of the cur- 
rent season for exports of such winter 
vegetables as tomatoes, cucumbers, egg- 
plant, peppers, and lima beans. Exports 
for the month may reach a total of 13.- 
000,000 pounds. Favorable United States 
prices probably account in the main for 
these exports. Exports from November 
1947 to date about equal those for the 
same period during the 1946-47 export 
season. Unsatisfactorily low prices for 
fresh Cuban pineapples on the New York 
auction market induced Cuban exporters 
in March to divert much of their fresh 
fruit to local canneries and to export it in 
bulk for processing in Florida and Texas 

Government revenues continued to ex- 
ceed by about 20 percent the totals 
reached at the same period of 1947. A 
shortage of dollar currency which de- 
veloped earlier in the year has been re- 
lieved by sugar exports and a Cuban 
Treasury measure requiring exporters to 
deliver 20 percent ‘instead of the pre- 
vious 10 percent) of the value of sugar 
exports to the banks in exchange for 
silver certificates. This has had the ef- 
fect of providing the banks with enough 
dollars to clear up old exchange positions 
and to handle new loans without re- 
course to the Treasury. 

Vehicle operators during March man- 
aged with some difficulty to obtain thei! 
essential fuel requirements, although 
there have been spot shortages due to 
occasional distribution problems. As no 
assurances have been received as to 
future gasoline supplies, much attention 
is being directed by the Government oil 
and transportation companies, the sugar 
industry, and the press to this fuel prob- 
lem. No actual shortages of Diesel oil and 
residual fuel oil have occurred; however 
there is growing concern that Diese] oil 
may become short and that residual- 
fuel-oil supplies will be about 1,000,000 
barrels under the present year’s needs. 

A reportedly important copper-ore de- 
posit, known as the Cristina Mines, in 
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Oriente Province has been put into pro- 
duction. 

During the first 2 months of this year 
there was a decided increase in importa- 
tions of electric material and equipment, 
such as refrigerators, flat irons, ventila- 
tors, and other household appliances. In 
contrast, importations of new automotive 
vehicles during the same period have de- 
creased as compared with the importa- 
tions during December. This decrease is 
an indication that the peak of Cuba’s 
urgent requirements for new automotive 
vehic'es has been satisfied and that deal- 
ers and users are apprehensive regarding 
the fuel supply situation. 

The Ministry of Public Works has sus- 
pended at least 40 percent of the con- 
struction projects started in 1947, but it 
is expected that work on some of these 
projects will soon be resumed. Private 
construction has fallen off greatly during 
the first 2 months of this year, princi- 
pally because of lack of cement and 
sporadic shortages of reinforcing rods 
Imports of iron and steel products in 
general, however, have been higher than 
expected 

An upward wage trend continues to be 
manifested by frequent pay increases in 
most industrial sectors. Labor agitation 
on behalf of the Cuban merchant marine 
and of protective measures against the 
competition of foreign shipping has been 
intensified as a result of the Cuban “Gov- 
ernment’s recent acquisition of four mer- 
chant vessels to be operated commer- 
cially by a Cuban company. 

Early in March, Radio Corporation of 
Cuba opened new direct radiotelephone 
circuits between Habana and Ciudad 
Trujillo ‘Dominican Republic) and be- 
Habana and _ Port-au-Prince 

Haiti’ while rates were reduced. Ha- 
bana radio station ‘“Suaritos” introduced 
a new FM transmitter during the month 
and Cuban CMQ Broadcast network in- 
augurated a new million-dollar studio 
and office building in Habana 
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Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goops-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT FOR 1948 
SIGNED WITH ICELAND 


An agreement between Czechoslovakia and 
Iceland for the mutual exchange of listed 
goods, valid until the end of 1948, was signed 
at Prague on March 11, 1948, according to 
a report of March 25 from the American 
Legation at Reykjavik 

The amount of trade involved has not yet 
been announced, but the Icelandic press esti- 
mates that exports will amount to between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 Icelandic crowns in 
value, which would represent an increase of 
almost 50 percent over the preceding year 
The agreement is on a clearing basis, and 
provides for an equal exchange of goods 

Under the agreement, Iceland is to sell 
quick-frozen fish fillets, herring meal and 
fish meal, canned fish products, cod-liver oil 


and sheepskins to Czechoslovakia, and ig to 
receive in return sugar, drygoods, footwear 
construction materials, steel, machine tools 
tires, and household appliance 7 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 
MODIFICATIONS IN THE ISSUANCE oF 
EXCHANGE PERMITS 

According to the United State Embassy }; 
Ecuador, the Central Bank of Ecuador ki 
April 6, 1948, transferred a number of prog. | 
ucts formerly under import pr hibition ; 
list C of permitted imports 4 number | 


the items are included on the list without 
u 
condition, but for other items it was Speci 


fied that their importation would be per- 








mitted on a compensation basis only: j € 
when arrangements are made to export ep. 
responding amounts of any of the follow. ' 
ing products: Tagua, wood, balsa, rubber 
powdered milk, carbonic-acid gas, gum r Sir 
pasilla-type coffee, and toquilla straw hats 
If the products permitted importation yp. 
der the compensation arrangement are im. 
ported from Colombia, Ecuadoran cotto; 
textiles may be substituted for any of the 
Ecuadoran export products enumerated 
above 
The products transferred C follow § 
Those marked with an asterisk are subject 
to the compensation transaction. It will b 
recalled that goods listed in list C must be 
paid for with exchange acquired at the free. 
market rate, plus a charge Oo sucres _ 
dollar and taxes of 4 percent ad valorem bes 
1 sucre per dollar 
Tariff Ne 
178 Slab ¢ f he tone for 
billiard or pina tables, or for 
nilar purposes, provided they 
ire not imported with the tables 
r icle which they forma 
part 
452 Fencing foil With or _ without 
Fuaras : 
68t Airplanes, balloons, dirigibles, and 
ar here including motors 
ratterle cumulators, mag- 
et ind er acce ories 
¢ ame, bu mnily I e items 
t included in t A 
704 Sailing vessels and cra drive 
by motive power on board the 
vessel, consisting of the hulk and 
permanent fixtures 
711 Oars 
723 Bicycle and tricycles, not else- 
where mentioned 
1113 Various sport loves leather or 
kit | 
1122. Sport shoes and boots; e. g., for | 
cyclists, racing, football, boxing 


etc 

1133-a Horn, tagua, corozo, paste, compo- 
sition imitating the materials 
listed in paragraph No. 1132 
bakelite, galalith, pirolin, cellu- 
loid et manufactured into 
articles not listed in other parts 
of this tariff, except those in- 
cluded in list “B 


1173-a Chessmen and checkers, except 
those specified in letters (d) and 
(h) 


1173-d Toys, games, and accessories there- 
of, of bone, horn, hoof, tagua OF 
corozo, paste, celluloid, and iml- 
tations of the substances listed 


in letter (h),. including billiard 


pina balls 
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Tariff No. Item 

1173-h Toys, games, and accessories there- 
of, of mother-of-pearl, tortoise 
shell, ivory, and similar fine ma- 
terials of all kinds, including 
billiard balls 

1178 Billiard tables, pina tables, and 
tables for similar games, also 
their parts not mentioned 

*1064-d Fabrics for tapestry and upholstery 

*1065 Fabrics of silk or artificial silk, also 
knitted fabrics of these mate- 
rials, pure or mixed with othe 
fibers in any proportion, not else- 
where mentioned 

*1086-b Knitted or crocheted fabrics of 
artificial silk, with or without 
hand figuring; stockings and 
socks for men and women 

4 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 

CoTTON Export DUTY 

Effective at 1 a. m., April 12, 1948, the 


Egyptian Government established an export 
duty of 2 Egyptian pounds per 100 kilograms 
on raw cotton and 1.5 Egyptian pounds per 
100 kilograms on cotton waste, according to 
a telegram received April 12 from the United 
States Embassy in Cairo. All cargoes which 
were not fully loaded at 1 a. m. on that date 


were subject to the new duty 


French Equatorial 
Atric: 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTS FOR 
THE FIRST HALF OF 1948 


The Direction of Economic Affairs of the 
French Equatorial African Government pro- 
poses to $5,319,200 (U. S. dollars) 
for imports in the first half of 1948 

This amount will be expended for the pur- 
chase of the following products: $1,175,000 
for petroleum and _ petroleum products; 
$1,738,700 for leather and textiles; $1,692,500 
for the needs of industries; and 
$713,000 for food 

The proposed allocation for the first half 
of 1948 represents a considerable increase 
over the allocation of the 2 preceding years: 
$4,279,706 for 1947 (11 months) and $2,926,- 
989 for 1946 

Although most of the petroleum imported 
into French Equatorial Africa comes from 
the Netherlands West Indies, it is paid for 
in United States dollars 


French North 
Afric: 
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allocate 


various 


IMPORT DUTIES REAPPLIED ON CERTAIN 
PropucTs IN ALGERIA 


Effective January 1, 1948, import duties 
previously suspended, have been reimposed 
on a number of products in Algeria, by a 
ministerial order of December 16, 1947, pub- 
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lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria of 
February 3, 1948. 

The list of products on which import 
duties are being collected in Algeria is iden- 
tical with the one published under France 
in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 31, 1948 
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Germany 
LA 
Economic Conditions 
SOVIET ZONE: GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED 
WHOLESALE OFFICES ESTABLISHED 
Progressive centralization and nation- 
alization in the Soviet Zone is exempli- 
fied by the creation of government-con- 
trolled wholesale offices, according to for- 


eign press reports. Commerce among 
the individual German States in the 


Soviet Zone is regulated by the State gov- 
ernments according to quarterly plans, 
which are implemented by the wholesale 
offices. These offices have the legal char- 
acter of limited corporations, in which 
the State governments control 51 percent 
of the capital, with the balance controlled 
by cooperatives. All members are nomi- 
nated by the chambers of commerce and 
industry. The wholesale offices direct 
the individual trade and transport enter- 
prises in the State in which they have ju- 
risdiction as to delivery and distribution 
of goods. Existing wholesale firms are 
included in the system, but they have no 
influence on selection, delivery, contracts, 
or prices. 

Cooperatives are becoming more im- 
portant in the retail trade. At the end 
of 1947, more than 35 percent of all 
households in the Soviet Zone were cus- 
tomers of consumer associations, which 
currently number 1,700,000 members and 
have more than 7,000 shops. 
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PROCEDURE FOR PROCUREMENT OF FOOD AND 
CONSUMER GOooDs AS INCENTIVES FOR EXx- 
PORT WORKERS IN U. S.-U. K. ZONES 


A procedure for the importation and dis- 
tribution of foods and consumer goods for 
workers engaged in export establishments, 
including subcontractors and suppliers, in 
the bizonal area of Germany, was announced 
by the Joint Export-Import Agency on Febru- 
ary 17,1948. [See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 20, 1947, page 14, for announce- 
ment of the Export Incentive Plan, under 
which 5 percent of the foreign-exchange pro- 








Germany: Length of Businessmen’s 
Visits to Bizonal Area Extended 


Businessmen visiting the Bizonal Area 
of Germany may now stay there up to 30 
days. according to a memorandum of the 
Bipartite Board. Further information 
on this subject may be obtained from 
the Regional Offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 








ceeds of exports from the Combined United 
States and British Zones are made available 
for the benefit of workers employed in the 
production of export goods.] 

In accordance with the new procedure, an 
Office for Export Foreign Exchange Bonus B 
Imports (Buero fuer Export-Devisen-Bonus 
B-Einfuhren), known as the “Bonus B. 
Buero” has been established at Frankfurt- 
on-Main, U. S. Zone, Germany, which has re- 
sponsibility for selection of the goods to be 
imported, preliminary scrutiny of the im- 
port applications submitted by German im- 
porters, supervision of importation, storage, 
and distribution of the goods, etc. 

Procurement of food will be undertaken 
immediately, and additional items will be 
imported later. Established German import 
firms will handle the import arrangements, 
submitting offers and import applications 
to the Bonus B Buero, and making con- 
tracts with those foreign firms whose offers 
are determined by the German and Military 
Government authorities to be most ad- 
vantageous. Import licenses will be issued 
by the Import Branch of the Central Office 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency. As in 
other import procedures, the issuance of an 
import license carries with it the obligation 
of JEIA to provide for payment to the seller 
in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract. 

The imported goods will be distributed, 
where feasible, by wholesalers designated by 
the Bonus B Buero in consultation with the 
appropriate regional German authorities. 
The selection of goods and their distribu- 
tion among the employees will be determined 
by the employees. The wholesalers will dis- 
tribute the goods to the exporters holding 
Export Foreign Exchange Bonus B Certifi- 
cates, who in turn will distribute the goods 
to their employees in accordance with the 
desired arrangements. Acquisition of Bonus 
B funds is limited for the time being to $6 
per worker per month; export firms receiv- 
ing more than this amount are required to 
pay the surplus amount into a General 
Bonus Fund. 

According to a telegram of April 9, 1948, 
from the Joint Export-Import Agency, con- 
tracts were signed during March for the im- 
portation of more than $2,300,000 worth of 
food to be distributed under the Bonus B 
Program, including tea, pasteurized cheese, 
Olive oil, refined lard, corned beef, sardines 
in oil, coffee, margarine, cocoa, and Danish 
food parcels. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


GERMAN FIRMS IN THE U. S.-U. K. ZONES 
Now LIcENSED To SELL THROUGH CoMm- 
MISSION AGENTS ABROAD 


In order to restore normal business chan- 
nels and to facilitate export sales, German 
firms in the Bizonal area will be permitted to 
sell through agents abroad, according to an 
announcement of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency of March 11, 1948. 

Any agreements entered into between a 
German principal and a foreign sales agent 
must provide that all export sales will be 
carried out in accordance with JEIA regula- 
tions. Furthermore, it must be shown that 
the use of an agent is normal business prac- 
tice for the commodities concerned, and 
that the proposed maximum rate of com- 
mission is in accordance with regular trade 
practice. Licenses for the use of foreign 
commission agents normally will be issued 
for a term not exceeding 1 year. 

Payment of commission in foreign ex- 
change to the agent abroad will not be made 
until the foreign buyer makes payment for 
the goods sold. 

German principals desiring to appoint 
agents abroad to handle their export sales 
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should apply to the German Foreign Trade 
Office having jurisdiction in the State in 
which they are located, submitting copies ot! 
the agency agreement negotiated 


Hun vary 
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AUTOMOBILES AND MoTORCYCLES: COM- 


MERCIAL IMPORTATION 


Automobiles and motorcycles may be im- 
ported into Hungary commercially under im- 
port licenses issued to the importer by the 
Hungarian Office for Foreign Trade At 
present no import licenses are granted for 
motorcycles with a piston displacement 
less than 15.256 cubic inches.) Automobiles 
and motorcycles imported from all coun- 
tries are dutiable at 16 percent ad valorem 
computed on the c. i. f. value at the place of 
destination 

In addition to customs duty, the follow- 
ing charges must be paid by the importer: A 
price equalization charge of 30 percent of the 
net purchase price, plus costs as paid in for- 
eign currency (converted into forint an 
import turn-over tax of 15 percent based on 

value, plus both the Hungarian 


price equalizati 


the c. i. f 


import duty and the 
charge luxury import turn-over ta 
percent on the same basis on 

with more than 30.5 cubic inches } 
placement and on automobiles with less than 
61 cubic inches piston displacement, and 

10 percent for other automobiles; miscellane- 
ous import fees totaling 4.5 percent, com- 
puted on the same basis; and a statistical 
fee of 0.2 percent on the net purchase price 
nverted into forint 

For new vehicles, the nominal value stated 
in the invoice is used as the basis for com- 
g the taxes. The charges on used ve- 
hicles are computed on an estimated value 
fixed by the customs authorities. If an auto- 
mobile or motorcycle brought into Hungary 
mn a noncommercial basis remains in 
country, the value indicated in the foreign 
customs document is taken as a basis 


motorcycle 


yiston dis- 





CHANGES IN GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS 
The Hungarian Ministry Financ 
limited the quantity of nylon st 
which may be received in gift parcels 
customs duty and 


ree of price equali- 


tion charge to 3 pairs per month for each 
female member of a recipient’s family 
Quotas of 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of coffe 


200 grams (7.05 ounces) of tea, and 200 cig 
arettes per family member per month remain 
unchanged 

Henceforth all quantities of cc in 
nylon stockings exceeding the monthly 
quotas are subject to the ordinary pric 
equalization charges in addition to regular 
customs duties At 
equalization charges are: On coffee, 20 forints 
per kilogram; on tea, 40 forints per kilo- 
grams; and on nylon stockings, 40 forints 
per pair. No price-equalization charge is as- 
sessed on cigarettes, but a monopoly fee of 
200 forints per kilogram, or approximatel 
0.20 forint per cigarette, must be paid on 
quantities "exceeding the quota. (1 forint 
approximately $0.085.) 

Until now those quantities of coffee, tea 
and cigarettes which exceeded the abov 
quotas, and nylon’ stockings exceeding 
amounts regarded as reasonable by the cus- 
toms authorities, were subject to import 
duty and other import charges, but not t 
price-equalization charges, provided they 
were received in gift parcels under the “sim- 
plified import-license’ system. Simplified 


ee ea 


present, these price- 
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licenses are granted for gift par- 
cels of a value not exceeding 590 forints 
Since August 1947, if more than 6 pairs of 
nylon 
normal price equalization charge (10 to 17 
forints per pair, depending on quality) had 
to be paid by the recipient 


import 


stockings were received at a time, the 
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EXCHANGE PERMITS FOR ALIFN NATIONALS 

The Exchange Control Committee of the 
Government of Iraq has issued, effective 
March 18, 1948, a modification of its regula- 


tions regar 


ing the release of foreign ex- 
f 


amily remit- 


¢ 


| 
change for foreign travel and 


tances by foreign nationals resident in Iraq 
Under the new regulation, any foreign na 
tional who is making a remittance to his 
family outside of Iraq, shall have the amou 


hat remittance deducted from any alloca- 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 1947-48 
Exchequer cc l S ied rece bv r 

Department F nee reland show 1 

revenue for the fiscal year April 1, 1947 


March 31, 1948, amounted to £65,197,845 
4 1946-47 Ex- 


compared with £54,352,865 in 
placed at £65,164,668 


penditure was 

£58,.864,836 in 1946-47 As a resu 
surplus of £33,177 was achieved in 

the £4,511,971 deficit of last year 


The increase in revenue was due primaril) 


agalnst 


piace ol 


to a rise in customs receipts, which were 
£5,516,000 greater than in 1946-47 Othe 
large increases were in estate duties, up 


up £754,000 
Expenditure for the fiscal year 1947-48 ex- 
eeded that of the preceding year by 
832. Most of this was accounted for by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce 
whose operations, including certain food and 
fuel subsidies, cost £11,282,363 as compared 
with £5,076,383 during the fiscal year 1946 
47. Other increases were in the field of edu- 


£519,000, and surtax 


£6,299,- 


cation, old-age 
subsidies 
as against £930,000 for the preceding year 


pensions, and agricultura) 


rhe latter amounted to £2,059 ,94g 





Italy 


AIRGRAMS FROM L. 8. 


AT ROME 


Dated February 


EMBASS) 


21 and March 20, 1948) 


Italian industrial production contin. 
ued to decline in January, being estj. 
mated at 58-60 percent of 1939 (com. 
pared with a high of 73 percent in Sep. 
tember, 68 for November. and 
64 percent for December) 


percent 
Preliminary 
February produc. 
same as 


reports indicate that 

tion approximately the 

January 
Although 


availabilities have been much improved 


was 
. ] ‘ ] . »—) 
coal and electrical-energy 


production has been hampered by lack 
if working capital, 


o surplus inventories 
well as by 


decline, which has continued 


and high production costs as 
the price 
since early October. Coal allocations for 


February were lowered to 493,000 metri 


tons again 959,000 for January) re. 
portedly as a result of credit restrictions 
which, coupled with consumer resistance 
to high prices, reduced the availability 
of ready funds needed by the individual 
firm to purchase the coal allotted to 


Government coal 
recommended that March 
reduced to 760,000 


hipment 


metric tons, including 600,000 from the 
United State with further reductions 
of this figure being discussed between the 


Governments 
in prices appeared 
part ol 
with wholesale prices at about 
o4 times the 1938 level ‘as 


> +) 


peak of about 62 time 


The rate of decrease 
less pronounced in the latte 
January 
compared with 
1938 during last 
Wholesale prices remained 
February. Re. 
dropped about 4 
January, and have de- 
October 


September) 
practically stable durins 
tail food price index 
during 
about 15 


percent 
clined 

At the end of February, a 3 per- 
from February 15-25, they 


percent since 


despite 
ent increase 
vere only slightly higher than at the end 
of January 

Stock-market remained 
for the 
capital The 
export” dollar re- 
during February and 
March (574 for April), while that for the 
pound sterling rose from 1,756 in Febru- 
ary to 1,838 in March. Quotations for 
black-market dollar currency was 670- 
680 on March 19 as against 600 at the 
beginning of the yea 


quotation 
low, despite legislation providing 
revaluation of industrial 
exchange rate for the 


mained at 573 lire 


in Decem- 
ber rose to 51 times the 1938 level, while 
the cost-of-living to 49 


The national index of wages 


index declined 
times prewal 

Although in general the textile indus- 
try continued to experience price difficul- 
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ties, exports of rayon filament were at 
qa record high during December 1947— 
exports to the United States from the 
Milan area averaging $800,000 per month 
from January to October 1947 and reach- 
ing $2,600,000 in January 1948. 

The Government has increased the 
endowment fund of the Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction from 20,000,- 
000,000 lire to 60,000,000,000 lire. An- 
nouncement of a grant of 67,000,000,000 
lire for Southern Italy has been made for 
utilization during the present and forth- 
coming fiscal years, including 18,000,- 
000,000 for public works, 2,000,000,000 
for railroads, 17,000,000,090 for agricul- 
ture, 10,000,000,000 for industry, and 20,- 
900,000,000 for public works in Sicily. 
In addition, new appropriations were ap- 
proved for 12,000,000,000 for public works 
(mainly reconstruction of Cassino) and 
10,000,000,000 for balancing the budget 
of local government entities. 

The time for filing declarations for the 
extraordinary progressive property tax 
was extended until April 30, with pay- 
ment of the first installment postponed 
until June. 

Actual Government revenues, exclud- 
ing capital movements, for the period 
July-December 1947 amounted to 317,- 
000,000,000 lire and expenditures to 411,- 
000,000,000 lire—assessed revenues for 
the same period amounting to 35,000,- 
000,000 lire and obligated expenditures 
to 651,000,000,000 lire. 

During the current fiscal year heavy 
recourses to advances by the Bank of 
Italy increased monetary circulation con- 
siderably, but during January and Feb- 
ruary subscriptions to ordinary Treasury 
bonds increased and assisted in main- 
taining monetary circulation at the level 


reached by the end of 1947 (‘787,000,- 
000,000 lire? 
The income tax rate on white-collar 


employees’ salaries under 80,000 lire 
monthly was reduced from 8 percent to 
4 percent. 

There was continued optimism about 
food supplies during February and 
March, in consequence of good weather 
for the growth of winter crops, good pro- 
duction of fall-harvested crops (espe- 
cially olives, fruit, and rice), increased 
Imports, and decreased prices on free- 
market of most foodstuffs. During 
March, sugar rations were increased to a 
level above prewar per capita consump- 
tion. During February the rationing of 
olive oil and tobacco was suspended. 

Improvement in the food situation in 
general, and in wheat supplies in par- 
ticular, was due to the prompt arrival of 
food shipments not only from the United 
States but also from Argentina and other 
countries, and, in addition to the many 
gift packages received, to the rapid in- 
crease of franco-valuta imports. In this 
last connection, for several types of food 
the Government eliminated its require- 
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ment that 35 percent of franco-valuta 
food be turned over to the food commis- 
sion. (The period during which unde- 
clared foreign credits may be used by 
Italian citizens for franco-valuta im- 
ports was extended until June 6, 1948, 
but the Foreign Trade Minister an- 
nounced that issuance of licenses for this 
type of importation will be restricted in 
the future.) 

The agricultural picture for next year 
is better, with fall sowings of wheat a 
little above last year and growing con- 
ditions excellent, although price declines 
may discourage plantings of some crops 
during the spring and the dearth of 
credit, particularly for purchasing fer- 
tilizers, may prove a limiting factor. 

There was a surplus of farm labor, and 
farmers were forced by law to hire un- 
needed help. The incessant demands of 
the political left were relatively unsuc- 
cessful in increasing agrarian unrest. 

In foreign trade, unofficial provisional 
figures indicated total exports averaging 
the equivalent of $60,000,000-—$61,000,000 
monthly during the last 3 months of 
1947. Imports for the year are esti- 
mated at $1,550,000,000 and exports at 
$738,000,000. 

International agreements signed by 
Italy during 1948 up to March 20 include 
a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation with the United States, signed 


February 2 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 20, 1948); an air- 
transport agreement with the United 


States, signed February 6; a new emi- 
gration agreement with Argentina, 
signed January 22; and a new commer- 
cial agreement with Sweden signed Jan- 
uary 20. Discussions were held with the 
United Kingdom from January 12 to 27 
regarding trade between the two coun- 
tries for 1948. Commercial agreements 
were initialed between Italy and the 
Netherlands on March 5 and, on the same 
date, with the French Zone of Germany. 
On March 20, the Foreign Ministers of 
France and Italy met in Turin to sign 
an agreement affirming the intention of 
both Governments to proceed with ar- 
rangements for the conclusion of an 
Italo-French Customs Union. 
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AGREEMENT TO FACILITATE TRADE WITH 
AUSTRALIA 


The Prime Minister of Australia recently 
announced the completion of arrangements 
with SCAP to permit two-way trade on a 
limited scale between Japan and Australia, 
within the framework of the interim sterling 
payments agreement recently negotiated with 
SCAP by United Kingdom authorities 

This agreement, to which Australia was a 
party, was concluded in November 1947, and 
since then banking arrangements have been 
completed. Because the agreement con- 


," 


tained a clause providing for conversion of 
balances into dollars at intervals of 6 months, 
Japan was virtually a dollar area for im- 
porting purposes. The new arrangements 
overcome, at least in part, difficulties arising 
therefrom, and under them Australia will 
issue licenses for import by private traders 
of certain essential goods from Japan, thus 
providing SCAP with funds for purchase of 
Australian wool and other products. Cot- 
ton textiles and cotton yarn are excluded 
from the arrangements, but it was stated that 
import licenses will be granted for Japanese 
raw silk, rayon yarn, milling silk, and certain 
essential utility types of rayon textiles. 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM THE U.S. EMBASSY 
AT MEXICO CITY 
(Dated April 5, 1948) 


Business activity during March showed 
some slight improvement, as compared 
with February. Prices, on the other 
hand, were still high. 

A noteworthy aspect of the interna- 
tional trade situation is the reported 
heavy increase in value of February ex- 
ports. The official preliminary figure is 
given as 265,000,000 pesos; it represents 
a new high for all time and is accounted 
for chiefly by shipment during the month 
of a large accumulated volume of lead 
ore and concentrates and refined sugar. 
If eventually confirmed, this figure will 
represent an increase of nearly 98,000,000 
pesos over January exports and a favor- 
able balance over imports of no less than 
68,000,000 pesos for the,month. 

Although this sudden rise in value of 
exports, to a point where the nation at- 
tains a favorable balance, comes as some- 
what of a surprise, there is no doubt that 
Mexico has, or will have in the forthcom- 
ing months, production surpluses of a 
number of major commodities. These 
include sugar, cotton, hides and skins, 
lumber, fibers, and certain other items, 
in addition to the regular cash export 
items such as coffee, bananas, cocoa, win- 
ter vegetables and garbanzos, and the 
mineral-products group. American buy- 
ers stand ready to take almost unlimited 
quantities of Mexican surplus commodi- 
ties at prices satisfactory to shippers, 
provided they can be assured of a con- 
tinuing and regular supply adequate to 
their needs. In doing so, they would be 
contributing to the carrying out of the 
United States policy of encouraging im- 
ports and, thereby, would help to create 
financial resources abroad. 

There were evidences during March of 
increasing competition in imports from 
European and other sources. Such im- 
ports are not heavy from the American 
point of view, and the volume involved 
represents only a small part of the other- 
than-American trade which was normal 
before the war. Specific items are type- 
writers, special types of steel, industrial 
machinery, elevators, small motors and 
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motorcars, radios, bicycles, rayon yarn 
and wool textiles, all in limited quanti- 
ties. Reports vary as to the promptness 
of deliveries when compared with ship- 
ments from the United States. The same 
is true of prices on European goods which 
are said to be far higher than before the 
war, but usually lower than American 
quotations, on more or less comparable 
lines and qualities. 

Financial conditions showed no par- 
ticular change from the _ preceding 
month, although collections were re- 
ported somewhat easier. Foreign col- 
lections were prompt. Foreign exchange 
continued in demand but the peso-dollar 
rate closed the month unchanged at 4.85 
to 4.86 pesos to the dollar. Heavy ex- 
ports and abundant tourist traffic con- 
tributed largely to the Government’s 
ability to hold the peso at the level at 
which it has stood for the past 7 years. 

Labor troubles in the mining industry, 
referred to in the February economic re- 
view, crystallized during March, but by 
the end of the month several strikes had 
been settled, and it was hoped that most 
of the others would come to terms with- 
out too protracted negotiations. 

Meanwhile, several other strikes were 
settled or avoided, and the situation in 
this respect was somewhat less disturb- 
ing at the month’s end. Intervention in 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico, by the 
Government, continued throughout 
March, but an early settlement of this 
difficulty is also anticipated. Petroleos 
Mexicanos was experiencing the sensa- 
tions of an interested bystander in the 
jurisdictional strike of workers at Tubos 
de Acero, S. A., of Monterrey. The man- 
ufacturing company has a contract for 
furnishing the oil monopoly line pipe, 
and failure to deliver is said to be cost- 
ing Pemex a substantial amount daily, 
in addition to holding up its construction 
program. 

The tenth anniversary of the expro- 
priation of the foreign-owned petroleum 
properties was celebrated on March 18. 
The occasion passed off quietly. Meet- 


\ ings were held in the Arena de México 


in the morning, and at the Bellas Artes 
auditorium in the evening. At the latter, 
the director general of Petroleos Mexi- 
canos, reviewed results of the first year 
of his administration, showing it to have 
been the most successful since the expro- 
priation in 1938. Total production in 
1947, was given as 57,000,000 barrels. 
Agricultural conditions continued fa- 
vorable during March, both for growing 
crops and current harvests. Sugar mills 
were operated steadily and, at mid- 
season, the yield is expected to be 600,000 
metric tons of refined and 125,000 tons of 
“piloncillo.” The cotton crop for 1948 
will, it now appears, exceed 500,000 bales, 
and the wheat crop may exceed 500,000 
tons. Chicle gathering terminated in the 
State of Campeche and the Territory of 
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Quintana Roo, with an estimated harvest 
of 1,500 metric tons. In view of the lack 
of present interest on the part of Amer- 
ican buyers, exporter may expect a slow 
market for the disposition of their prod- 
uct, and the Government has granted a 
subsidy to the industry in the amount of 
the ad valorem export duty. Henequen 
growers in Yucatan were encouraged by 
prospects for renewed activity in rope 
manufacture, based on reported sub- 
stantial orders from Russian buyers. 
Lumber producers are said to have re- 
ceived cutting permits for 1948, and the 
quota for the two great pine States in the 
north—Durango and Chihuahua—is said 


to be approximately 60,000,000 board 
feet. Mahogany and other hardwood ex. 
ports are still subject to close officig) 
scrutiny, and permits are Increasingly 
difficult to obtain. 

In the foot-and-mouth-disease cam. 


along a portion of the northern boundary 
of the quarantine buffer zone are pro. 
ceeding rapidly. The first section, a). 
ready under construction, will comprise 
some 80 miles from a point on the coast 
at Tampico to the town of Tamazunchale 
on the Mexico City-Laredo Highway, jy 
the measure is successful, additiong] 
fencing will be built later at strategic 
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Procedures Announced for Those Who Wish To Seek Restitution of 
Property in Japan 


The Departments of State and Commerce announced on April 2, 1948, procedures to be followed 
by those admitted to Japan to seek restitution of their 
possibilities for engaging in business activity in Japan. 

As previously announced by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) in q 
press release of February 3, 1948, the numbers of commercial entrants permitted to enter Japan 
at any time will be limited to those whose activities will contribute to the economic rehabilitation 
of Japan. The Japanese Government is operating five commercial hotels, but total facilities 
available in these hotels throughout Japan will accommodate only 500. Commercial entrants may 
remain in these hotels only 60 days unless accommodations are adequate for a longer period without 
denying entrance into Japan to other applicants; and those who apply for a semipermanent resi- 
dent’s permit, which would permit them to remain in Japan longer, must not only demonstrate 
that their continued presence will contribute to the objecives of the occupation, but must also 
provide their own support outside the facilities of the Japanese Government-operated hotels, 

Individual applications must be sponsored by the applicant’s own Government and forwarded 
through established diplomatic channels. United States property owners or their representatives 
desiring to take advantage of the arrangements outlined herein should make application to the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, through its Field Offices \ ppli- 
cations will be considered by the Supreme Commander in piority of their receipt, and entry 
permits will be valid during a period of 60 days, assigned by the General Headquarters in Japan. 
Passport applications should be filed with the clerk of Federal or State courts or with the passport 
agents located in Washington, San Francisco, and New York. Transportation will be obtained 
by the entrants via established transportation facilities 

Procedures governing the restitution of properties to American and other United Nations owners 
are chiefly the following. After his arrival in Japan the U.S. owner, or his duly authorized agent, 
will make application to the Supreme Commander through the U. S. Reparations and Restitution 
Mission in Tokvo tor the return of his property. Regardless of whether the property was sold 
or liquidated by the Japanese Government during the war, owners are entitled to 
their property. However, in such cases, must 
his property, to refund to the Japanese Government the 


persons property, or to Investigate 


return of 
agree, as a condition of the return of 
amount of money as payment 
or that was deposited in a blocked account in the owner's name at the time of sale or liquidation. 


the owner 


rece ie d 


Repayment of such amounts, however, will be due only after the settlement of any claims for loss 


or damage that the owner may make against the Japanese Government. If the property has been 


leased to a third party by the Japanese custodian or administrator, the owner will have the 
opportunity of terminating the lease and obtaining vacant possession. If, however, the property 
has been requisitioned by the occupation forces for their use, vacant possession will not be 


obtained by the owner until the property is released by the occupation forces. 

In accepting the return of the property, the owner will not be required to renounce any 
claim he may have against the Japanese Government or its nationals for damages to the property. 
Since the procedures for adjudicating or settling claims against the Japanese 
its nationals have not yet been determined, it is not possible the extent or nature of 
compensation which may be provided in respect to claims for loss or damage suffered before 
return of the property, nor when such claims will be acted upon. An owner who is unable or 
unwilling to assume control of his property at the present time will not be compelled to accept 
its return, nor will any rights he may have be prejudiced by his not resuming control at present. 
Until the property is returned to the owner, the Japanese Government has sole responsibility 
for its preservation and protection under the direction of the Supreme Commander, but after its 
return its future maintenance and any rehabilitation costs are the responsibility of the owner. 

At present SCAP regulations do not permit postwar commercial entrants to engage in business 
and investment activities in Japan except as specially authorized. Business entrants now 
permitted to engage in international trade through Boeki Cho (Japanese Board of Trade) and 
SCAP licenses have been issued to banking, shipping, and insurance companies to service foreign 
trade. Resident allied and neutral nationals who have been in Japan continuously since September 
2, 1945, are permitted to engage in business activities on the same basis as Japanese nationals, 
and it is contemplated that commercial entrants whose activities will contribute to the economic 
rehabilitation of Japan will be accorded the same privileges. 

No procedure has yet been established whereby foreign exchange can be converted to yen 
except at the military exchange rate of 50 yen to 1 U.S. dollar, and all import-export of raw 
materials and other commodities must be through Boeki Cho and subject to SCAP approval 
and validation. At present there is no provision for conversion of Japanese yen into foreign 
currencies. 


Government or 
to state 
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places along the zone boundary. Other- 
wise, the aftosa situation presented no 
new aspects, and the disease does not 
seem to have spread much, if at all, since 
the program of vaccination and quaran- 
tine was adopted some months ago. 

Industrial activity was steady and ac- 
tive in most lines during March. Cotton- 
textile output held up well, and steel 
mills were operated at as near capacity 
as shortage of some of the primary ma- 
terials would permit. Mexico’s problem, 
with respect to the steel industry seems 
to lie in a deficiency of blast-furnace 
capacity, there being ample facilities for 
finishing processes. Shortage of coal, 
coking facilities, and scrap, are likewise 
handicapping production of steel. 

Mexico’s First National Mining Con- 
gress was held in Mexico City, March 8 
to 13, with about 350 delegates from the 
mining companies, cooperatives, and in- 
dependents. President Aleman inaugu- 
rated the Congress and, thereafter, the 
discussion of the problems of the in- 
dustry was open and active. Topics of 
chief interest were taxes, transportation, 
and mining credits. Government repre- 
sentatives present apparently were im- 
pressed by the pleas for more equitable 
tax treatment of the industry—griev- 
ances of long standing. Labor problems 
of the miners were not discussed at the 
Congress. 

The wholesale price index, based on 
210 articles (1939-100), continued to 
rise, according to the latest figures—for 
February. The index for that month 
stood at 249.6 compared with 243 for 
January. 

As indicated in last month’s review, 
immigration and visa fees for foreigners 
entering Mexico were drastically moder- 
ated by virtue of a resolution published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 15. For 
transient visitors the fee is reduced from 
30 pesos to 10.20 pesos, and the American 
businessman will in the future have to 
pay only 10.20 pesos for a Mexican visa 
instead of the 200 pesos specified in the 
recently enacted immigration law. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export DUTIES ESTABLISHED ON CERTAIN 
GoLp ITEMS AND MANUFACTURES CON- 
TAINING GOLD 


Export duties have been established on cer- 
tain gold items and manufactures contain- 
ing gold by a decree of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 6, 1948, effective March 7. 

The duty on the following items of the 
export tariff (formerly duty-free) is now 0.30 
peso per net gram, plus 5 percent ad valorem 
(fraction tariff numbers in parentheses) : 
(91-00) Gold scrap and waste; (91-02) gold 
pieces, cast, stamped, or inlaid; (91-04) gold 
in jewelry, except that containing natural 
or synthetic pearls or precious stones, Nn. s.; 
(91-05) gold, laminated or drawn, in bars, 
thread, sheets, leaf, or tubes; and (91-06) 
gold dust. On fraction 91-40, manufactures 
of any material having parts of gold, n. s., 
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the duty is 0.30 peso per net kilogram, plus 
5 percent ad valorem. 

Fractions 90-12, gold coins, foreign; 90-13, 
gold coins, Mexican; 91-01, refined gold, not 
manufactured; and 91—03, gold precipitates 
and impure or mixed bars are prohibited 
from exportation. 


IMPORT DUTY RATES REVISED ON CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


In the Mexican Diario Oficial of April 1, 
1948, there were published certain errata in 
the January 12 Mexican import-tariff decree; 
and in the Diario Oficial of April 2, 1948, 
there appeared a Mexican decree revising the 
import duty on three additional items. The 
revised rates on the last three items shown 
in the following table became effective April 
7, 1948. The revised rates of duty for all 
commodities under reference are as follows: 


. Spe- Ad 
Frac- Description Unit | cific | V8! 
tion duty | rem 
* | duty 
Pe- Per- 
808 cent 
13.30 Iron or steel pipe, lam- | G. K 0.10 40 
inated not galvan- 
ized, n. 8 
3.53.40 Iron or steel pipe, lam- | G. K 10 40 
inated, galvanized, 
n.s. 
7.54.11 Prints, oleographs,and | L. K 4.00 50 
paintings on paper 
or cardboard, with 
spaces for advertise- 
ments, calendars, ete 
2.31.61 Leaf tobacco, Virginia L. kK 56 20 
type 
1 2.31.68 Leaf tobacco, n. s. (fil- | L. K 97 20 
ler 
7.53.14 Cellophane paper L.K . 40 10 


Included in schedule I of the U. 8.-Mexican Trade 


Agreement 


TEMPORARY EXPORTATION OF AUTOMOBILES 
PERMITTED 


By a resolution published in the Mexican 
Diario Oficial of March 23, 1948, the Mexi- 
can Government established certain rules 
permitting the temporary exportation of 
automobiles to foreign countries provided 
the applicants can prove residence in that 
country. The exporter will be required to 
post a bond equivalent to the market price 
of the car at the time of exportation plus 
25 percent to insure the return of the car 
by the end of the 6-month period allowed 
for temporary exportation 


IMPORT CONTROLS APPLIED TO COMMODITIES 
SuBJECT TO UNITED STATES EXPORT CON- 
TROL 


A Mexican decree published in the Mexi- 
can Diario Oficial of February 10, 1948, ef- 
fective February 11, placed under import 
control all items contained in the United 
States Positive List of Commodities pub- 
lished in the Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 24 and amended by Current Export 
Bulletin No. 432 of December 31, 1947. 

Nontransferable import permits are 
granted by the Mexican Ministry of Economy 
and are valid for a period considered neces- 
sary to complete the importation of mer- 
chandise. 

As reported by the United States Embassy, 
Mexico City, in a telegram of February 27, 
1948, merchandise in transit from the United 
States to Mexico on or before February 20 
was permitted to enter Mexico without an 
import permit. The Embassy also reported 
in a telegram of March 6 that it is the in- 
tention of the Mexican Government to con- 
trol imports in accordance with United 
States export controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON SALES OF CERTAIN 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 

By a declaration published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 27, 1948, the Mexican Min- 
istry of Health and Assistance has restricted 
the sale to the public of the following addi- 
tional pharmaceuticals, declaring them to be 
narcotics: Merpiridine hydrochloride, dam- 
erol, dolosal, dolantol, petidine or dolaren, 
amidon or metadon, and any compounds of 
these pharmaceuticals. 


Import CONTROL ESTABLISHED ON GUM- 
RESINS AND SYNTHETIC GuMsS 

By a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 7, 1948, effective April 22, the Mexi- 
can Government placed under import license 
control gum-resins and synthetic gums cov- 
ered by Mexican import-tariff fraction 2.42.05. 
Import permits will be granted to manufac- 
turers of chewing gum when such gums are 
indispensable ingredients of their products. 
Quantities licensed will correspond to the 
percentage permitted in the finished product 
by the Ministry of Public Health. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 
(Dated March 20, 1948) 


Removal of Republican military forces 
from pockets behind Dutch lines, in com- 
pliance with the military truce, has re- 
sulted in reoccupation of large numbers 
of agricultural estates, particularly in 
Central and West Java and on the East 
Coast of Sumatra, and restoration of a 
number of railroad lines. 

In Central Java, during February, five 
perennial-crop estates were returned to 
their owners (bringing the total to 85) as 
were five sugar mills (making a total of 
15). At Semarang the sea-fish auction 
showed increased activity, with sales in- 
creasing from 30.6 tons in November 1947 
and 60.4 tons in January to more than 
100 tons in February. 

In East Java the Netherlands authori- 
ties have so far taken over for the owners 
a total of 34 of the 35 sugar mills. Of 
these, 19 have been turned over to their 
owners, while the other 15 remain under 
supervision of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. At the end of January, 
of the total of 95 coffee estates, factory 
equipment was in operating condition on 
45 estates, 6 easily reparable, 25 requir- 
ing considerable repairs, and no data 
were available on the remaining 19. Of 
the 75 rubber estates, 35 have factory 
equipment in running condition, 6 are 
easily reparable, 21 require considerable 
repairs, with no reports on the remaining 

13. Tapping was begun on 10 rubber 
estates in January, making a total of 35 
estates in operation. 

Economic recovery of the East Coast 
of Sumatra continues favorably, with ad- 
ditional numbers of estates being taken 
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over by their owners. At the end of 
February, except for 3 estates, all peren- 
nial-crop estates and 42 tobacco estates 
were in the hands of the owners. Of 
the 173 estates, 127 are rubber estates, 
18 oil-palm, 16 tea, 5 hard-fiber, and 7 
ceconut estates, with a total area of 
nearly 300,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres). Estimated production of rubber 
for 1948 amounts to 80,000 tons, of palm 
oil 50,000 to 69,000 tons, of tea 600 tons, 
of hard fibers 5,000 tons, and of tobacco 
1,200 tons. 

Petroleum production in the Nether- 
lands Indies in January 1948 continued 
its upward movement, with a total pro- 
duction of 275,773 metric tons as com- 
pared with 261,175 tons in December 
1947. 

Tin production in February 1948 to- 
taled 1,911 long tons (‘in terms of tin 
content) of which 1,050 tons were pro- 
duced on Banka, 770 tons on Billiton, and 
91 tons on Singkep. Total exports in 
February amounted to 3,335 long tons. 
This compares with 1,912 tons produced 
and 1,108 tons exported in January. An 
arrangement has been made by the Gov- 
ernment with the Billiton Company for 
the latter to operate the Banka tin mines 
for a period of 5 years. The purpose is 
to permit the rehabilitation of the Banka 
mines by the company in coordination 
with its operations on Billiton and 
Singkep. 

Bauxite mining operations were re- 
sumed in October 1947. Exports 
amounted to 9,259 metric tons in Feb- 
ruary, compared with 17,008 tons in Jan- 
uary 1948, all from old stocks. Of these 
quantities, the entire amount went to 
the United States in January and 3,759 
tons in February. 

Copra production in February 
amounted to 19,500 metric tons, com- 
pared with 14,800 tons in January. Ex- 
ports also increased to 14,861 tons in 
February, as against 7,476 tons in 
January. 

Exports of new rubber during Febru- 
ary by the Netherlands Indies Rubber 
Foundation totaled 3,278 metric tons, of 
which 2,553 tons were shipped to the 
United States, 560 tons to Europe, and 
165 tons to Singapore. 

Effective February 24, NIRUB officially 
terminated its purchasing activities. As 
of February 1, export licenses are issued 
by the Bureau of Export Affairs. This 
bureau has announced that certain per- 
centages of the f. o. b. export value of 
native rubber may be exchanged for 
c. i. f. imports of useful goods. 

Retail food prices in February con- 
tinued to fluctuate in various parts of 
the archipelago, in some places the index 
being up but the general trend continu- 
ing downward. The decline in food 
prices is primarily due to the efforts of 
the Foods Supply Board (Voedingsmid- 
delenfonds) to make adequate supplies 
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of foodstuffs, particularly rice, available 
at all distribution centers. 

Imports during December 1947 were 
valued at 88,747,202 guilders ($33,723,- 
937), compared with 75,360,874 guilders 
($28,637,132) in November, making total 
imports for the year 1947, 750,743,000 
guilders ($285,282,000). Of the total im- 
ports for December, 49 percent of the 
imports came from the United States, 9.6 
percent from the Netherlands, and 9.2 
percent from Great Britain. The A. I. O. 
(General Import Organization) handled 
46 percent of the December imports, the 
remainder being imported by private 
firms. Textiles constituted 20 percent of 
the total imports by value, foodstuffs 17 
percent, and machinery and equipment 
26 percent. Chemicals, minerals, ve- 
hicles, and metals each represented from 
5 to 6 percent of the total imports in 
December. 

Exports during December were valued 
at 42,106,792 guilders ($16,000,581) , com- 
pared with 40,460,181 guilders ($15,412,- 
869) in November, making the total for 
the year 333,030,000 guilders ($126,- 
551,000). Petroleum products comprised 
35 percent of the exports in December, 
rubber 23 percent, tin and tin ore 12 per- 
cent, copra 4 percent, and kapok, rattan, 
and hard fibers each 2 percent. Of the 
total exports for December, 40 percent 
of the exports went to Singapore ‘chiefly 
petroleum products and rubber), 22 per- 
cent to the Netherlands ‘hard fibers, 
vegetable oils and seeds, tobacco, rub- 
ber), 22 percent to the United States 
(tin and tin ore, rubber) and 2 percent 
to Great Britain (rubber). 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN FIRMS CAN TRANSFER PROFITS To 
HOME COUNTRY 


It is now possible for American and other 
foreign firms operating in the Netherlands 
Indies to transfer their normal profits (less 
taxes) covering operations since August 1, 
1946, to the home country. This applies to 
profit on new capital (i. e., of companies 
established in the Indies since August 1945) 
as well as to older companies, but in the lat- 
ter case only if, prior to January 1, 1940, 
profits were regularly transferred to the coun- 
try of the origin of the capital 

Applications for such transfer, accom- 
panied by accountants’ report, balance sheet, 
and profit-and-loss statement, must be sub- 
mitted to the Netherlands Foreign Exchange 
Control Institute at Batavia. 


MEASURES TO PROTECT FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
POSITION 


Owing to the protracted internal political 
confusion it has not been possible to enforce 
effectively the foreign-exchange control reg- 
ulations, according to the Netherlands Indies 
Government. As a result, large amounts of 
foreign exchange have been illegally im- 
ported into the country and transacted on 
the black market at rates unfavorable to the 
guilder; even larger amounts of unregistered 
foreign exchange have been accumulated 
abroad from the sale of smuggled goods from 
the Indies. This foreign exchange has been 
used chiefly for the purchase of consumer 


goods, which are not only inessential to the 
much-needed rehabilitation of the count 
but also are inferior in quality and exorbitant 
in price. 

Therefore, in order to prevent the continy. 
ance of these practices, it is now required that 
imports be covered by certificates from the 
Bureau of Supplies of the Department of 
Economic Affairs, stating that the imports 
in question are not detrimental to the 
foreign-exchange position nor in contraven. 
tion to the objectives of the Foreign Exchange 
Ordinance. 

The following exceptions have, however, 
been made to the requirement to produce 
such import certificates: 

1. Imports by mail and otherwise, of 
goods not intended for commercial PUrposeg 
the value of which does not exceed 25 guilq. 
ers ($9.50); 

2. Goods which are not subject to import 
duty under international agreements; 

3. Goods imported for reworking and reex. 
porting in an improved condition; 

4. Necessities of life and other goods for 
personal use of travelers, as well as house. 
hold effects; 

5. Samples and models commonly used ip 
trading, and free advertising materials: 

6. Empty containers, for which the im- 
porter can declare that no foreign exchange 
is due abroad, and that they are not intended 
for sale within the country; 

7. Goods imported by and on behalf of the 
Government, and for the Army and Navy; and 

8. Goods imported by certain large or- 
ganizations which have been given blanket 
permission to import goods on “exchange- 
free” basis, such imports being considered 
beneficial to the country 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED EXPORT DUTY ON JUTE 


The Government of Pakistan has increased 
the duty on raw jute to 6 rupees per 40- 
pound bale for jute cuttings, 4 rupees per 
maund (822; pounds) for jute in kachha 
(loose) bales, and 20 rupees per bale for other 
raw jute. The previous rates were 414 rupees 
per bale on jute cuttings and 15 rupees on 
other kinds. This increase, which became 
effective on April 1, was accompanied by the 
repeal of the tax of 2 annas per maund on 
raw jute which had been imposed by the 
Province of East Bengal. (1 rupee=approxi- 
mately $0.30; the anna, $0.02.) 


Portuguese 
Colonies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
ALL IMPORTS SuBJECT To LICENSE 


All imports into the Portuguese colonies 
were made subject to “prior authorization” 
or import license by a decree published in 
Lisbon on April 12, 1948, according to 4a 
cablegram of April 14 from the United States 
Embassy, Lisbon 

The decree in question extends the system 
of licenses established for imports into Port- 
ugal on February 8, 1948, to the colonies, 
including Angola, Mozambique, and the Cape 
Verde Islands. The measure is to be ap- 
plied “with suitable adaptations to meet 
local circumstances.” 

The effective date of this requirement in 
the various colonies is not yet known, but 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
{nternational Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


of the 110 commodities imported at 
present by the Australian chemical in- 
dustry, 53 are produced to some extent 
in the Commonwealth but not in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet domestic re- 
quirements, according to the Director, 
Division of Industrial Development. 


BELGIAN EXPORTS TO SWEDEN 


Under a new agreement between Bel- 
gium and Sweden, Belgian exports of 
chemical products to Sweden in 1948 wili 
account for 642,000,000 francs out of 
total exports valued at 5,550,000,000 
francs (1 Belgian franc=approximately 
$0.02, United States currency), accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


In the second quarter of 1947, Brazil 
imported 6,252 metric tons of caustic 
soda, valued at $1,500,000, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Finance. 
The United States supplied 2,514 tons, 
worth $855,000. 

Imports of soda ash in the same period 
totaled 4,523 tons; the United States ac- 
counted for 945 tons. Values were $286,- 
600 and $112,900, respectively. 


CANADIAN SALES OF PLASTICS 


Estimated sales of Canadian plastics 
in 1947 were $48,000,000, or more than 
seven times the prewar figure, according 
to a statement by the president of the 
Canadian Section of the Society of Plas- 
tics Industry. More than 12,000 persons 
are employed in the industry, compared 
with 2.500 in 1939. 


EXPORTS OF SODA AND SODIUM COMPOUNDS, 
CANADA 


Canadian exports of soda and sodium 
compounds in the first 2 months of 1948 
dropped almost $200,000 in value from 
those in the corresponding period of 
1946, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Totals were $603,000 and 
$792,000, respectively. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, CHINA 


In addition to the 7,397 metric tons of 
sulfur produced in China in 1947, the 
National Resources Commission reports 
that it obtained 64,876 tons of pyrites 
containing 45 percent sulfur. 
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IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmceuticals (not including fertiliz- 
ers) in 1947 were valued at approxi- 
mately $9,377,000, according to official 
Danish customs statistics. Imports of 
these products in 1946 were worth 
$6,500,000. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
France reached 180,000 metric tons in 
1938 but had dropped to 90,000 tons at 
time of liberation, according to the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce. In 
1947, output increased to 170,000 tons, 
and, with the installation of new equip- 
ment, production in 1948 is expected to 
rise to 200,000 tons, or 11 percent more 
than in 1938. 

When a second portion of new equip- 
ment is put into operation, output will 
be increased by 80,000 tons, and a third 
installation will add 200,000 tons. Pro- 
duction is expected to be doubled in 1951, 
when the three installations have been 
completed. 

No difficulties in meeting requirements 
for potassic fertilizers are anticipated, 
and superphosphate production in the 
crop year 1947-48 is expected to total 
1,500,000 tons, compared with 1,150,000 
tons in 1938. 


PROMOTION OF FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 
HUNGARY 


Under the Hungarian Three-Year 
Plan, 82,000,000 .forints are to be spent 
on the promotion of fertilizer production. 
This figure includes reconstruction of 
the Pet Nitrogen Works. An appropria- 
tion of 39,000,000 forints has been made 
for allowances and long-term credits for 
the purchase of fertilizer, and 33,000,000 
for soil improvement. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FERTILIZER INDUSTRY, 
INDIA 


Construction of India’s largest fertil- 
izer project, the plant at Sindri, is about 
to begin, according to the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply. Only one kind of 
fertilizer—ammonium sulfate—will be 
made at first. Pilot-plant production is 
forecast by the end of 1949, and full pro- 
duction (350,000 tons) by the end of 
1950. Indian personnel will be trained 
in the operation of the plant and will be 
sent to the United States and the United 
Kingdom for this purpose, it is stated. 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
PLASTICS MATERIALS 


Compared with 1946, production of 
plastics materials in Italy, according to 
the foreign press, increased by the fol- 
lowing percentages: Phenolic and cre- 
sylic resins, 75; vinyl resins, 93; acrylic 
and metacrylic resins, 92; glycerophthalic 
resins, 88; celluloid, 100; polystyrene 
resins, 27; urea resins, 66; vinyl acetate, 
100; and cellulose acetate, 83. 

About 2,000 metric tons of phenolic 
resins and 1,000 tons of urea resins were 
exported from Italy in 1947. 


AMMONIUM-NITRATE PRODUCTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


A new procedure in the production of 
ammonium nitrate is being followed at 
the Netherlands State Mines, according 
to the foreign press. Nitric acid is used 
to dissolve phosphate rock, giving a mix- 
ture of ammonium nitrate and dical- 
cium phosphate. The final product con- 
tains 20 percent nitrogen and 20 percent 
phosphoric acid (P,O;). It is understood 
that no special raw materials are re- 
quired for converting thé phosphate rock 
into plant food. 


SALT PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands salt mines are con- 
centrated close to the German frontier, 
a short distance southeast of the town 
of Enschede. Latest reports indicate that 
240,000 metric tons of salt were produced 
and sold in 1947, constituting a new rec- 
ord. The 1947 output was 20 percent 
above the record output of 199,800 tons in 
1939. 

Of the total 1947 output, about 150,000 
tons, or 63 percent, was exported. The 
annual production of salt prior to the 
war (1935-38) averaged about 111,000 
tons, of which about 50 percent was ex- 
ported. 

A recent announcement indicates that 
the Royal Netherland Salt Works, at 
Boekelo, have been compelled to suspend 
the production of fine salt because of un- 
satisfactory condition of the machinery 
used for this purpose. The chemical fa- 
cilities of the company are being ex- 
panded, however, but the new facilities 
will not be ready for effective operation 
before 1949. 


New ZEALAND PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


In the fiscal year 1946-47, the New 
Zealand superphosphate industry, with 
an output of 538,000 long tons, began to 
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approach the record figure of 616,000 
tons established in 1940-41. Even larger 
supplies are expected to be available in 
1947-48. 

In the first 7 months of 1947, New Zea- 
land’s imports of sulfur from the United 
States were worth NZ£295,182, according 
to official customs statistics. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In the first half of 1947, more than 95 
percent of the Philippine imports of in- 
dustrial chemicals came from the United 
States. The only large imports from 
other countries were dyes from Switzer- 
land and potash from Sweden. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


Although the Swiss Federal Council 
has warned against undue industrial ex- 
pansion at the present time, several large 
industries have decided to undertake im- 
portant programs of extension and reno- 
vation. A large chemical firm (Ciba) re- 
cently increased its capital from 40,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000 francs. 

Rather than postpone expansion until 
activity decreases, business leaders be- 
lieve that production must be reorgan- 
ized now at lowered costs to meet in- 
creased foreign competition. Otherwise, 
Swiss industry will be in an unfavorable 
position, it is stated. The chemical in- 
dustry probably faces fewer risks than 
some others and plans to take full ad- 
vantage of its present opportunities. It 
feels that it has a good chance to acquire 
permanently a considerable share of the 
former German market. Demand for 
Swiss dyes, cosmetics, and health prod- 
ucts is reported to be greater than the 
supply, and the trade feels that with its 
world-wide market outlets additional 
production could easily be placed. 

Aware of the importance of research 
when competition is restored, the Swiss 
chemical industry is making large ap- 
propriations for the improvement of re- 
search facilities. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN PHOSPHATE-ROCK 
INDUSTRY OF TUNISIA 


The Tunisian phosphate-rock industry 
continues to show increased activity. 
Production and exports in 1947 were 
higher than in 1946 by 25.4 and 11.7 per- 
cent, respectively. Compared with the 
1937-39 average, they were on a 96.9 
and 103.3 percent basis. 

In 1947 production amounted to 1,755,- 
236 metric tons, whereas in 1946 it was 
1,399,880 tons. Exports increased to 
1,838,335 tons in 1947 from 1,645,763 tons 
in 1946. France, formerly the principal 
buyer, is now second to Italy. In 1947 
Italy took 482,941 tons and France ac- 
counted for 353,046 tons. 


SITUATION IN U. K.’s CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The index figure for production of 
chemicals and allied products in the 
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United Kingdom was 96 in 1947 (1946 
100), according to the London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service. 

Stocks of industrial alcohol in the 
United Kingdom at the end of 1947 were 
approximately three times as large as at 
the end of 1946, according to the Board 
of Trade. Totals were 7,630,000 and 2,- 
230,000 gallons, respectively. The high- 
est figure was reached in October, when 
stocks were 8,050,000 gallons. 

Prospects for improvement in the 
phenol-supply situation in the United 
Kingdom in 1948 are not bright, trade 
sources state. British production has 
reached a peak and requirements have 
increased, so that the gap between sup- 
ply and demand is widening. An ade- 
quate supply of synthetic phenol pro- 
duced from domestic raw materials and 
of a quality that will meet competition 
is needed, it is stated. 

A company to produce synthetic phenol 
has been formed, but it is not known 
when manufacture can commence, al- 
though everything possible is being done 
to accelerate the erection of a plant. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Geigy-Hardesty Co., Ltd., has been or- 
ganized in the United Kingdom for the 
production of sebacic acid and related 
compounds, according to the British 
press. This project will be closely inte- 
grated with the manufacture of plastics 
materials at the Geigy Manchester plant, 
and will supply sebacic acid for making 
nylon, alkyd resins, and other products. 
Because of the present economic situa- 
tion, manufacturing arrangements will 
become effective over an extended pe- 
riod, but production in substantial quan- 
tities is scheduled for the end of 1948. 

This development is expected to make 
the United Kingdom independent of im- 
ports of sebacic acid, which has been ob- 
tained principally from the United 
States, the leading producer. Products 
which require sebacic acid have a valua- 
ble export potential and’supplies to poly- 
mer manufacturers will aid the export 
drive. 

The manufacture of sebacic-acid prod- 
ucts is complementary to plans for the 
production of petroleum chemicals and 
may augment the latter’s usefulness be- 
cause of compounds that will be derived 
from a combination of the two materials. 


RECOVERY OF BYPRODUCTS FROM COAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The recovery of byproducts from coal 
holds great possibilities for the South 
African chemical industry, according to 
the Minister of Economic Development. 
Sufficient nitrates and ammonia could 
be produced to meet the Union’s fertilizer 
requirements, and the manufacture of 
nylon, plastics, and dyes is also possible, 
it is stated. Vereeniging is likely to be 
chosen as the center of the new industry. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 
Coffee and Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, DOMINIcan 
REPUBLIC 





The 1947-48 coffee crop of the Do. 
minican Republic which recently was 
harvested, is expected not to exceed 225,. 
000 bags ‘of 60 kilograms each), as 
compared with 345,230 bags in the 1946_ 
47 season. 

Green coffee ranked as the fourth lead. 
ing export in 1947 and constituted almost 
5 percent of the total export value of 
$83,205,993. Normally coffee and cacao 
vie for second place as an export Crop, 
ranking after sugar. However, with un- 
usually high prices for cacao and heavy 
exports of leaf tobacco during 1947, green 
coffee dropped to fourth place. 

In 1947 exports of green coffee 
amounted to 9,124 metric tons valued at 
$4,050,355, as compared with 10,437 tons 
valued at $3,609,312 in 1946; exports of 
roasted coffee amounted to 2,268 tons 
valued at $1,076,020, as compared with 
3,914 tons valued at $1,810,668 in 1946. 
Ground-coffee exports in 1947 amounted 
to 47 kilograms valued at $37, as com- 
pared with 3,427 kilograms valued at 
$1,686 in 1946. 

The United States was the foremost 
customer in 1947 and also in 1946, ob- 
taining 7,977 and 7,819 tons, respectively. 
The Netherlands ranked second in 1947, 
purchasing 684 tons, as compared with 
1,003 tons in 1946. Sweden was third in 
1947 with 138 tons, and only 19 tons in 
1946; Transjordan and Cuba each re- 
ceived 76 tons in 1947, whereas in 1946 
Cuba took 535 tons and Transjordan 
none. Italy obtained 62 tons in 1947 
and 709 tons in 1946. 

Port and interior stocks are estimated 
at 50,000 to 60,000 bags. Of this amount, 
approximately 30 percent is reported held 
in port warehouses. The recent scarcity 
of United States buyers is given as the 
reason for the sizable accumulation of 
stocks. The outlook, however, according 
to trade circles, was that sales and ship- 
ping would pick up in April. 

The spring cacao crop in the Domini- 
can Republic is unofficially estimated at 
19,000 metric tons. The winter-crop 
harvest is reported by the trade at 6,000 
tons. 

A record quantity of cacao, 29,998 tons, 
was exported from the Dominican Re- 
public in 1947, as compared with 25,196 
tons in 1946. 

The United States was the Dominican 
Republic’s foremost customer for cacao, 
taking the bulk of the crop in both 
years—28,997 tons in 1947 and 21,271 tons 
in 1946. 
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Exports of chocolate from the Domini- 
can Republic totaled 739 tons in 1947 and 
2.063 tons in 1946. Puerto Rico pur- 
chased the largest quantity in 1947, or 
379 tons; the Netherlands was second, 
181 tons; and Belgium third, 123 tons. 
In 1946, the United States was first, 
having received 802 tons; the Nether- 
lands second, 643 tons; and Puerto Rico 
third, 590 tons. 

Port stocks for the entire Republic 
are estimated at from 3,000 to 4,000 bags. 
These were expected to be shipped by 
the first of April. It has not been the 
practice of growers or exporters to with- 
hold stocks this season inasmuch as both 
have been anxious to sell as rapidly as 
possible to take advantage of high mar- 
ket prices. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CiTRUS-FRUIT Exports, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Despite the effects of drought in 1947, 
fresh citrus-fruit exports from Jamaica, 
British West Indies, were half again as 
large as exports in the preceding season; 
deliveries in the 1946-47 crop were only 
159.319 boxes. Exports of fresh citrus 
in the 1947-48 season totaled 239,926 
boxes, of Which 157,615 boxes went to the 
United Kingdom, 74,064 boxes to New 
Zealand, 3,747 boxes to Canada, and 4,500 
to Curacao. 

March grapefruit shipments (included 
in the above total) fell slightly below ex- 
pectations—86,725 boxes as compared 
with early offerings of 90,000 boxes. 
Sweet-orange exports totaled 105,694 
boxes, despite estimates of 120,000 boxes. 

Every ship available this season was 
filled, in contrast with previous years. 
Although the early crop was ready in late 
October, processing was delayed until 
after first cargoes were completed in 
November, in order to avoid falling short 
of supply. 

Experimental shipments of the Jamai- 
can ortanique, which is a hybrid of the 
tangerine and sweet orange, have been 
attempted both to Canada and New Zea- 
land. No report has yet been received 
on the arrival condition of the fruit in 
Canada, but preliminary reports from 
New Zealand show that fruit fully proc- 
essed showed a 10 percent loss, compared 
with 35 percent for full-ripe fruit gassed 
only, and a 45 percent loss for half-ripe 
fruit which was gassed only. 

The removal of Palestine from the 
“sterling area” has encouraged local 
growers to believe that citrus grown 
within the British Empire will continue 
to command highly favorable prices. It 
is reported that Jamaican interests are 
discussing planting 10,000 acres in British 
Honduras to citrus groves. 


New INDUSTRY IN JAVA 
About the beginning of 1947, the Fa- 
briek “Java Fruit” was established at 
Bandoeng, Java, Netherlands Indies, for 
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the processing of canned fruits and bev- 
erages, according to a local press release. 
This plant employs about 155 workers 
and could produce 15 metric tons of jams 
of diverse flavors and 6,000 liters (1 
liter=1.0567 quarts) of beverages, includ- 
ing sirups, wines, and liqueurs, each 
month. The old plant has now been 
expanded and reconverted into one 
which is capable of processing 100 tons 
of jam per month. The largest share of 
the production is purchased by the Neth- 
erlands Indies Army. The management 
of the plant anticipates the production 
of fruit pulp for export and of fruit bev- 
erages for local consumption in the near 
future. Auxiliary to the plant are a lab- 
oratory and experimental gardens cov- 
ering an area of nearly 500 acres, for 
work with strawberries, raspberries, rhu- 
barb, papaya, white ginger, kumquats, 
and other local varieties of fruit. 


DESICCATED - COCONUT PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of desiccated coconut in the 
Philippines during 1947 equaled or 
slightly exceeded total exports which 
amounted to 35,500 short tons. No com- 
mercial desiccated coconut was consumed 
in the Philippines, and production was 
shipped as soon as sea transport could 
be arranged. Eight factories were pro- 
ducing desiccated coconut in 1947, al- 
though several of them did not begin 
operations until the second half of the 
year. 

In 1946, only about 5,600 tons of des- 
sSicated coconut were produced. Follow- 
ing liberation, extensive rehabilitation 
was required in most plants. Certain 
factories were damaged to such an extent 
that repair was impossible. To meet the 
foreign demand, certain new factories 
were constructed. 

Dessicated coconut output in 1948 is ex- 
pected to reach 50,000 to 55,000 short 
tons, according to trade estimates. Be- 
fore the typhoon of December 26, 1947, it 
was believed that desiccated coconut pro- 
duction in the Philippines might reach 
90,000 tons in 1948. The effects of this 
typhoon on coconut production were 
more widespread than originally thought. 
This is especially true of the coconut 
acreage surrounding the desiccating 
plants. The result has been that a num- 
ber of the factories operated only about 
4 days a week during February and 
March of 1948. 

Since the start of the industry in 1922, 
the United States has consistently im- 
ported from 98 to 99 percent of all Philip- 
pine production of desiccated coconut. 
Occasionally small quantities have been 
shipped to China and Canada, and a few 
shipments have gone to Europe. 


FILBERT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


The Turkish filbert crop harvested in 
1947 is estimated at 24,000 tons of shelled 


nuts, corresponding to 53,000 tons of 
the unshelled commodity. 

Official Turkish export figures covering 
the period September 1946, through 
August 1947 show total exports of shelled 
filberts at. 29,264 metric tons, and of un- 
shelled at 4,084 tons. 

Exports of the 1947 crop began in Sep- 
tember 1947, and for the period Septem- 
ber—November 1947 (official Turkish for- 
eign trade statistics not yet available be- 
yond the latter month) amounted to 
6,050 tons of shelled filberts and 443 tons 
of unshelled. 


Sugars and Products 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS 


Sugarcane grows well in the Santa 
Cruz area, but up to the present most of 
Bolivia’s production has been used in the 
manufacture of alcohol. Bolivia con- 
tinues to push its policy for increasing 
and industrializing its sugarcane pro- 
duction so that it may be used for the 
production of refined sugar. One firm in 
the Santa Cruz area produced 450 tons 
of semirefined white sugar in 1947, and 
expects to increase production to 700 
tons in 1948. This is the only important 
sugar mill operating in Bolivia. 

Bolivia’s total sugar production in 1947 
is estimated at 2,000 tons, most of which 
was relatively unrefined brown sugar. 
The Bolivian Development Corporation, 
in conjunction with certain private in- 
terests, continues to seek a way for fi- 
nancing the purchase of a sugar mill 
capable of refining 20,000 or 30,000 tons 
of sugar a year, to be installed in the 
Santa Cruz area, thus tending to make 
Bolivia self-sufficient in that commodity. 

Annual consumption of sugar in Bo- 
livia is estimated at 38,000 to 40,000 met-~ 
ric tons a year. Of this total, approxi- 
mately 33,000 tons are white refined 
sugar, and the remainder is brown sugar. 
Annual sugar-import requirements are 
estimated at 36,000 to 37,000 tons a year, 
of which 3,000 or 4,000 tons are brown 
sugar and the remainder is white refined. 

Imports of white refined sugar into 
Bolivia in 1946 amounted to 26,713 metric 
tons valued at $6,015,944 (United States 
currency). Of this amount, Peru sup- 
plied 17,838 tons, valued at $4,133,592; 
Cuba 6,204 tons, $1,390,727; Argentina, 
1,878 tons, $304,171; and Brazil, 793 tons, 
$187,154. 

Imports of brown sugar in 1946 
amounted to 3,198 tons, valued at $640,- 
302, of which Peru furnished 3,149 tons. 

No data are available as to the amount 
of sugar stocks on hand in Bolivia as of 
December 31, 1947, but as of January 31, 
1948, the Ministry of Economy reports 
that there were sufficient stocks to satisfy 
the country’s needs through the end of 
May 1948. These stocks, therefore, may 
be estimated at 10,000 tons. 














DECREASE IN SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION, 
GERMANY 


The 1947-48 sugar-beet crop in the 
combined Western Zones of Germany 
showed a large decrease as compared 
with the preceding year’s output. A re- 
cent statement issued by the Bizonal Food 
and Agricultural Division in Frankfurt 
gives the final figures for the 1947-48 
crop as 2,328,695 tons, as compared with 
2,894,794 tons in the 1946-47 season. 

Sugar production from the 1947-48 
crop of sugar beets amounted to 309,789 
tons, as compared with 390,016 tons in 
the preceding year. 

The decrease in sugar-beet produc- 
tion, caused by the severe drought in the 
fall of 1947, will necessitate the importa- 
tion of some cane sugar. 


SuGcAR CONSUMPTION, IRELAND ‘(EIRE) 


Sugar consumption in Ireland (Eire) 
in 1947 is estimated at 79,200 long tons, 
of which 60,800 tons consisted of home- 
produced beet sugar, 5,600 Peruvian raw 
cane sugar, and 12,800 tons imported re- 
fined sugar. In 1946, total consumption 
for all purposes was 79,288 long tons, 
mainly of home-grown beet sugar. Pre- 
war consumption varied between 100,000 
and 105,000 tons annually, with a ten- 
dency toward increased consumption. 

Sugar remained rationed throughout 
1947. From January 1 to May 31, the 
domestic ration consisted of one-half 
pound of white sugar per person per 
week. On May 31 it was increased to 
three-quarters of a pound, of which one- 
quarter pound was required to be taken 
in Peruvian raw cane. Commencing 
August 2, the ration became all white, 
some home-grown beet, and the remain- 
der imported refined cane sugar. Sup- 
plies to candy manufacturers and con- 
fectioners were alloted throughout the 
year on a quota basis. 

Sugar stocks on September 30, 1947, 
consisted of 14,300 long tons of home- 
produced beet, and 3,600 long tons of 
Peruvian raw sugar. On the correspond- 
ing date in 1945 and 1946, stocks 
amounted to 21,560 and 18,500 tons re- 
spectively (mainly refined beet sugar). 

PRODUCTION SHORT OF DEMAND IN 
SURINAM 


The Surinam sugar industry continued 
to suffer from a shortage of labor during 
1947. The three operating estates were 
unable to meet the local demand. Total 
production of sugar amounted to 3,613 
metric tons; consumption totaled 3,383 
tons, not including sugar for industrial 
use; 428 tons were imported. 


Vegetables and Products 
WHITE-POTATO AND SWEETPOTATO PRODUC- 
TION AND CONSUMPTION, CUBA 

Imports of seed potatoes into Cuba 
during the period September 1, 1947, 
through January 31, 1948, far exceeded 
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earlier expectations. Whereas total ar- 
rivals of only 24,000,000 pounds were pre- 
dicted in October, receipts actually to- 
taled 31,800,000 pounds, according to the 
Cuban Ministry of Agriculture. These 
were slightly in excess of the 1945-46 ar- 
rivals and much greater than imports 
for any other recent year. Relatively 
good prices for the 1946-47 Cuban crop 
and rising prices in the United States 
probably encouraged Cuban planters to 
expand acreage for the current season. 

The potato crop for the year which 
ends June 30, 1948, may well equal the 
1945-46 record crop of 160,000,000 pounds. 
Of this total expected crop, the early, 
or “Red,” crop (already harvested) has 
accounted for an estimated 85,000,000 
pounds, and the “White” crop (which 
will soon be harvested) will amount to 
75,000,000 pounds. Consumption of po- 
tatoes for food has been heavy during the 
first 9 months of the crop year and will 
continue so until the end of June 1948. 
Actual Cuban disappearances for the 
crop year will average almost 22,000,000 
pounds monthly ifelast fall’s large im- 
ports of 100,000,000 pounds of United 
States potatoes for food are included. 

In the calendar year 1947 there was 
an abnormally large production of sweet- 
potatoes in Cuba, amounting roughly to 
600,000,000 pounds, of which 500,000,000 
were consumed as food and about 100,- 
000,000 pounds were fed to cattle and 
hogs. The 1948 output probably will be 
smaller and may not exceed 550,000,000 
pounds. Only about 75,000,000 pounds of 
this total will be fed to animals, and 
475,000,000 pounds will be reserved for 
human consumption. 


PoTATO CULTIVATION, U. S.—-U. K. ZONEs, 
GERMANY 


A new production plan for increasing 
the amount of land devoted to the culti- 
vation of potatoes in the United States 
and British Zones of Germany has re- 
cently been announced. In 1947, 976,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) were 
devoted to potato production, whereas in 
1948, potatoes will be planted on 1,295,000 
hectares. If growing conditions prove 
satisfactory during the coming season, it 
is estimated that 11,000,009 tons of po- 
tatoes can be harvested, as compared 
with 7,530,000 tons in the bizonal area in 
1947. 


Gums 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH HONDURAS 


Production of chicle and crown gum 
in British Honduras during 1947 reached 
634 tons valued at $1,311,080. This com- 
pares with 1946 production of 513 tons 
valued at $1,014,161. Exports in 1947 
included 161 tons valued at $358,540, 
which originated in Mexico. The pro- 
portion of total exports taken by the 
United States, 62 percent, was approxi- 











mately the same as in the preceding yeay 
Production in 1948 is expected to decline 
below that of 1947, since prevailing price 
levels will not stimulate great activity, 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM TSINGTAO, CHINA 
During February, 13,898 Chinese goat. 
skins, valued at US$10,707, were exported 
from Tsingtao, China, to the Uniteq 
States, making a total of 24,000 skins va}. 
ued at $18,489 for the first 2 months of 
1948. 


IRAQI TANNING ESTABLISHMENTS AND SHOE 
FACTORIES 

At the close of 1947 Iraq had 40 smal} 
tanning establishments, 3 mechanical] 
tanneries, and 22 semimechanical shoe 
factories. 

SITUATION IN NORWAY 

Production of shoes in Norway in 1947 
reached the prewar volume, reports the 
Norwegian Shoe Workers Union, which 
has regained its 1939 membership. How- 
ever, the industry has a labor shortage 
and particularly needs women workers, 

Upper and sole leather is imported 
from the United States, Argentina, and 
Brazil. Although the demand was met in 
1947, prospects for 1948 are less certain. 
One importer stated that up to the be- 
ginning of March no dollars had been al- 
located for the purchase of leather in 
1948, although allocations of sterling had 
been made for purchases from the United 
Kingdom, Australia, India, and South 
Africa. There is a Government subsidy 
on imported hides for Import 
licenses and foreign exchange are allo- 
cated to manufacturers on the basis of 
their volume of production. Shoe manu- 
facturers have formed a buying com- 
mission which represents them in dealing 
with the Ministry through which licenses 
are granted. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by Norwegian leather is shipped abroad 
for finishing and returned ready for use. 
This has been carried out with Sweden 
and Finland since the war, and to a 
smaller extent with the Netherlands and 
Belgium. 

During 1947, finished footwear ‘includ- 
ing rubber footwear) was imported to the 
value of 17,000,000 crowns, as compared 
with 9,500,000 crowns in 1946. Principal 
sources were the United Kingdom and 
Czechoslovakia. One importer stated 
that in 1948 he expected monthly allo- 
cations for imports of shoes from 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 

All leather footwear is rationed, and 
special cards are required for heavy 
walking shoes and ski boots. 

Tanners reported increased production 
during 1947. Available supplies of hides 
and skins were rationed among the var- 
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jous producers and the supply during 
the year is understood to have been gen- 
erally satisfactory, both as regards im- 
ports and domestic supplies. Toward the 
end of the year, tanneries foresaw future 
difficulties in connection with the im- 
portation of hides from South America 
because of the shortage of foreign ex- 
change. 
SHOE IMPORTS, POLAND 

A Polish delegation recently visited the 
Bata shoe factory at Zlin, Czechoslovakia, 
to choose an assortment of shoes suitable 
for Poland. 

It is reported that the Polish Govern- 
ment supplied coal, zinc, and electric 
power to Czechoslovakia. The Czecho- 
slovak Government, it is reported, re- 
stricted domestic sales of shoes in order 
to deliver to Poland under the clearing 
system, 3,000,000 pairs of shoes by June 
1948. The Polish delegation was in- 
formed that the Czech industry would 
place its experience at Poland’s disposal 
in order to create a Polish shoe industry. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


CENSORSHIP IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Under a law in the Province of Ontario 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
authorized to appoint a Board of Censors, 
to be composed of such number of per- 
sons aS may be necessary. The Board 
has the power to permit or to prohibit 
the exhibition of any film for use in any 
theater or in any other place in the Prov- 
ince. The privilege of appeal from the 
decision of the Board of Censors is 
granted to a person, body, or court desig- 
nated by, and subject to the conditions 
prescribed by regulation of, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council. 

During 1947, a total of 1,416 films were 
reviewed by the Provincial Board of 
Censors. This figure includes 522 feature 
films, 257 newsreels, and 637 miscellane- 
ous short subjects. Of the 522 feature 
films, 453 were United States productions, 
47 were British, 8 Russian,-5 Italian, 3 
Jewish, 1 French, 1 Australian, and 4 were 
Canadian pictures. Two United States 
features were totally rejected and 78 were 
approved after changes were made, and 
29 British productions were passed after 
being modified by the Board. The fea- 
ture subjects included 57 reissues, 51 of 
which came from the United States and 
6 from Great Britain. The Ontario mo- 
tion-picture censorship organization does 
not make public the title of films which 
are either rejected entirely or upon which 
deletions have been ordered. 


CENSORSHIP IN CHINA 


The Chinese Board of Film Censorship 
in Shanghai recently has made available 
unofficially the following information: 
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During the year 1947 the Board re- 
viewed 1,326 entertainment motion pic- 
tures, which figure includes features, 
short subjects, and newsreels. The 
sources of origin of these films was as 
follows: China, 204; United States, 804; 
United Kingdom, 147; U. S. S. R., 149; 
France, 20; Italy, 1; and Korea, 1. 

Of this total, 9 pictures were rejected 
totally, and 64 were passed after being 
cut or modified. Of the 64 films cut, 49 
were Chinese and 15 foreign, most of the 
latter being United States pictures. 

Of the 9 pictures rejected, 5 were 
United States features, and the other 4 
were from Russia, France, China, and 
Korea. The principal reasons given for 
rejecting these films were that they en- 
couraged superstition among the people, 
show crimes not punished by legal means, 
create sympathy for criminals, and they 
are undesirable for political reasons. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET DURING 
FEBRUARY 


During February, 29 films were released 
In Habana theaters, as compared with 
23 in the preceding month. Box office 
receipts for February totaled $155,820 as 
compared with $149,817 in January. Of 
the February releases, 21 were produced 
in the United States, 2 in Mexico, 2 in 
Cuba, 2 in Argentina, 1 in the United 
Kingdom, and 1 in Spain. 

Of the total gross box-office receipts 
for films released in February, United 
States movies earned $108,456 or 69.5 per- 
cent; Mexican films $16,040; Cuban films 
$13,728; British films $7,518; Argentine 
films $5,978; and Spanish films $4,100. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil's imports of pyroxilin lacquers in 
the second quarter of 1947 totaled 198 
metric tons, valued at approximately 
$175,000, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. All but one ton was 
from the United States. 

In the same period, imports of oil 
paints amounted to 234 tons, worth $131,- 
000; the United States was the principal 
supplier. Imports of ready-mixed paint 
totaled 65 tons, valued at $50,500, the 
United States having supplied more than 
80 percent. 

The United States accounted for 85 
of the 86 tons of varnish imported in the 
quarter. These imports were valued at 
$79,100. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


New Zealand’s imports of paints, col- 
ors, and varnishes from the United States 
in the first T months of 1947 were valued 
at NZ£46,375, according to official cus- 
toms statistics. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tsingtao, 
China, to the United States in February, 
with the value (in U. S. dollars) in 
parentheses, included 32,018 gross of hair 
nets of human hair ($135,642), 18 gross 
of nylon hair nets ($54), and 216,000 
yards of straw braid ($990). This brings 
totals for the first 2 months of 1948 to 
76,813 gross hair nets of human hair 
($303,523), 97 gross nylon hair nets 
($315), and 518,400 yards of straw braid 
($2,670). 

SITUATION IN NORWAY 


Norway’s textile industry produces al- 
most entirely for basic domestic needs. 
Interest in exports appears to be grow- 
ing, particularly those to the United 
States, including Knitted woolen goods 
such as heavy sport socks and mittens, 
as a special effort to earn dollars. Do- 
mestic production of raw materials is 
limited to wool and rayon, both filament 
and staple. However, with the exception 
of rayon staple, of which exports in 1947 
amounted to 1,800 metric tons, domestic 
production does not satisfy the country’s 
requirements. 

Purchases abroad are made directly by 
textile mills and wholesalers. Manufac- 
turers are allotted foreign exchange on 
the basis of their volume of production. 
There is no specific quota system either 
for allocation of raw or semiprocessed 
materials to manufacturers, or of fin- 
ished fabrics to retailers. Through the 
Price Directorate of the Ministry of 
Finance, a subsidy is granted as a price- 
control measure on imported rayon fila- 
ment yarn, domestic raw wool, and raw 
cotton and thread. 

Imports in 1946 and 1947 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Norway’s Textile and Fiber Imports, 1946-47 


{In metrie tons} * 


Item 1946 1947 


Raw wool ‘ = | 3, 523 4, 020 
Raw cotton : 1,101 | 3,665 
Hemp and tow 3,278 | 4,332 
Rayon filament yarn 336 399 
Wool yarn. - : i 680 S89 
Cotton yarn 3, 036 4,085 
Linen and hemp yarn and thread 1,415 2, 252 
Rayon woven fabrics 384 768 
Rayon staple fabrics 148 B45 
W oolen fabrics 748 1, 438 
Cotton fabrics 7,476 6, 824 
Rayon stockings and socks 138 118 
Woolen stockings and socks 142 240 
Woolen knit goods 140 227 
Cotton and wool gloves (ae 12 16 
Cotton stockings and socks... -—- 59 37 
Cotton knit goods a 339 256 
Ready-made rayon clothing 17 27 
Ready-made wool clothing 156 200 
Ready-made cotton and linen clothing 98 110 


Cotton and linen underwear 95 186 


Chief imports of fabrics and finished 
clothing in 1947 came from the United 
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Kingdom. Value of imports of fabrics 
totaled 276,700,000 crowns in 1947 and 
143,300,000 crowns in 1946, and imports 
of ready-made clothing amounted to 
126,800,000 and 80,000,000 crowns, re- 
spectively. Domestic demand for all 
types of textiles is great, and there is in 
operation under the Ministry of Supply 
a system of consumer rationing based on 
a combined consideration of stocks on 
hand, production capacity, and import 
prospects. A Government subsidy con- 
trols prices on workers’ heavy clothing, 
such as overalls, jackets, and trousers. 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton and manufactures 
into Canada during January 1948, as com- 
pared with January 1947, in parentheses, 
according to a foreign trade publication, 
were as follows (in pounds): Raw cot- 
ton, 23,935,484 (17,882,810) ; cotton lint- 
ers, 1,294,115 (1,637,128); cotton yarns, 
836,199 (1,273,458); cotton piece goods, 
2,672,400 (7,477,647). 


CuBAN COTTON-YARN IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton yarn into Cuba 
totaled 2,160,970 kilograms in 1947 as 
against 2,815,562 kilograms in 1946. The 
decline resulted from the lower demand 
for knitting yarns, the knitted-goods in- 
dustry having operated at roughly 40 to 
50 percent of capacity throughout most 
of 1947. Demand for Knitted goods in- 
creased somewhat during the last quarter 
and, according to trade sources, imports 
of cotton yarns are expected to increase 
in 1948. 

INDIA’Ss FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of cotton yarn into Bombay, 
India, totaled 142,803 pounds in Febru- 
ary 1948, as compared with 280,579 
pounds in the preceding month. There 
were no exports of cotton yarn in either 
of those months. Imports of cotton piece 
goods amounted to 1,587,749 yards in 
February 1948 as compared with 2,017,- 
352 yards in the preceding month. Im- 
ports at the South Indian Ports were 
156,049 yards in February as compared 
with 205,215 in January. Exports of cot- 
ton piece goods from Bombay were 10,- 
075,686 yards in February, compared with 
10,632,920 yards in January; and exports 
from South Indian ports were 3,570,217 
yards in February and 1,552,006 yards 
in January. 

Free trade in cloth has been restored 
after a lapse of nearly 5 years. However, 
the mill industry has agreed to impose a 
voluntary price control over its products 
and to stamp the ex-mill prices on cloth 
produced after January 20, 1948. Sup- 
plies of cloth are plentiful in Bombay; 
hoarded stocks, it is believed, constitute 
the main source of supply. 

The Government of India announced 
on March 13 that an agreement had been 
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reached with the Pakistan Government 
by which India will exchange textiles for 
cotton in the proportion of 12 bales of 
cloth or yarn for 20 bales of cotton. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, IRAN 


Production of ginned cotton in Iran in 
1947 was estimated at 17,500 metric tons 
compared with 14,000 tons in 1946. Dur- 
ing the period July 23, 1946, to July 23, 
1947, mills consumed 16,000 tons of cot- 
ton. Home consumption is estimated at 
4,500 tons, 500 tons less than in the pre- 
ceding year, because of larger supplies of 
imported piece goods. Consumption in 
1947-48 is expected to be approximately 
the same as in 1946-47. Exports for the 
above-mentioned marketing year totaled 
1,757 tons, mainly to France; and im- 
ports, 820 tons, chiefly from Egypt and 
the U.S.S.R. 


COTTON ARRIVALS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Arrivals of cotton in the Netherlands 
during January 1948 amounted to 32,481 
bales. Arrivals of cotton since October 
1, 1947, total 121,969 bales, 39 percent 
North American and 37 percent Brazilian. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS, PAKISTAN 


Rahlmyarkhan, in Pakistan, is ex- 
pected to become an important industrial 
center upon the completion of its new 
cotton-textile mill, which probably will 
begin production early in 1949. The 
mill’s 35,000 spindles may be increased to 
100,000 within the next 5 years. 


COTTON SITUATION, PARAGUAY 


In the year ended February 29, 1948, 
Paraguay’s supply of lint cotton 
amounted to 57,815 bales (of 475 pounds) , 
of which 47,265 bales were exported. Do- 
mestic consumption of cotton is expected 
to be increased when the new textile mill 
in Asuncion is completed. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Peru in the 
years 1946 and 1947, in metric tons, were 
as follows (1946 figures in parentheses) : 
To the United States, 5,529 (12,665): 
United Kingdom, 10.170 (26,965); Co- 
lombia, 8,208 (12,194); Chile, 17,449 
(9,122); Switzerland, 5,095 (10,013). 
Total exports for 1946 were 119,685 tons. 
Preliminary totals for 1947 were 56,052 
tons. January 1948 exports amounted to 
4,160 tons as compared with 2,297 tons 
in January 1947. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, TURKEY 


The cotton areas in Turkey are in the 
southern and western parts. In 1947, 
214,389 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) 
were planted, yielding 59,528 metric tons 
of lint, as compared with 44,317 tons in 
1946. 

Cotton exports from January to Sep- 
tember 1947 were 78.6 metric tons; dur- 
ing the entire year 1946 they totaled 197 


tons, all of which went to Italy. Exports 
in 1944 amounted to 7,619 tons; in 1943, 
6,802 tons; and in 1941, 8,132 tons. Ry. 
ports of cotton are now prohibited, 

During the first 10 months of 1947 there 
were no imports of cotton. In 1946, 2,119 
metric tons were imported. Cotton. 
thread imports in the period January. 
October, 1947, totaled 760.6 metric tons 
of which Italy supplied 499.2 tons; the 
United States, 235.2 tons; and the Uniteg 
Kingdom, 19.6 tons. Imports of cotton 
thread totaled 1,321 tons in 1946. Im. 
ports of cotton cloth in the first 19 
months of 1947 totaled 9,605.8 tons, of 
which 3,720.3 tons came from Japan, 
234.9 tons from the United States, and 
171.2 tons from Italy. 

Average consumption of cotton js 
roughly estimated at 40,000 to 42.009 
tons, annually. 

Stocks of raw cotton in the hands of 
producers and merchants, as of January 
1948, totaled 6,000 tons. 


W ool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL STATISTICS 


Australian wool statistics for the 8 
months ended February 1948 are as fol- 
lows (in thousands of bales): Receipts, 
2,626.8; disposals, 1,956.5; in store Febru- 
ary 28, 670.3; total exports of greasy wool, 
1,638.3; scoured and other, 515.5, of 
which 283 and 26.2, respectively, were 
shipped to the United States 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, TURKEY 


From September to November 1947, 
Turkey exported 122 metric tons of raw 
wool, 465 tons of mohair, and 27.3 tons 
of goat hair. Imports of washed merino 
wool from Australia totaled 499 tons. 


EXpPporRT REGULATIONS, U. K 


Export yarn rations, described as 
global rations, for March—June 1948 have 
been issued in the United Kingdom. Ex- 
porters were instructed to sell as large a 
quantity as possible to hard-currency 
markets. A limited amount of tapestry 
yarns will be exported to hard-currency 
markets only. The export ration has 
been divided into 55 percent merino and 
45 percent crossbred instead of into equal 
parts as in the preceding period. Rations 
of crossbred yarn may not be transferred 
to merino. Worsted rations may be 
transferred to woolen yarns, but not 
woolen to worsted. Individual export ra- 
tions, according to trade reports, are 
about 10 percent higher than they were 
in the preceding period. 

Spinners of worsted and woolen hand- 
knitting yarns whose total production is 
in excess of the home-trade needs may 
apply for additional yarns for export if 
75 percent of their additional ration is 
shipped to hard-currency markets. They 
have been informed that in machine 
yarns, 50 percent of crossbred yarn ex- 
ports must not be finer than 50’s and 50 
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percent must not be finer than 56’s in 
quality. Hand-knitting yarns must not 
be finer than 56’s in quality. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ExPORTS FROM TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, for January 1948 
included: Sheep wool, 415,335 pounds; 
camel wool, 5,242 pounds; cashmere wool, 
9,612 pounds; goat’s hair, 10,668 pounds; 
porsehair, 38,002 pounds; wool carpets, 
376,596 square feet; and strawbraids, 
9,441,720 yards. 


BELGIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of jute yarn from Belgium in 
December 1947 increased to 344 tons. 
Flax and hemp yarn exports rose to 547 
tons; flax, hemp, and ramie fabrics to 
131 tons; jute fabrics to 382 tons; cord- 
age to 240 tons, and sacks to 940 tons. 
Raw jute increased to 54 tons, according 
to a British trade magazine. 


KAPOK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


The Agricultural Service of Saigon, 
French Indochina, estimated the 1947 
crop of Kapok at 1,500 metric tons and 
predicted a 1948 crop of 2,000 tons be- 
cause of favorable weather during the 
flowering season. Annual local consump- 
tion is estimated at 200 metric tons, this 
amount being consumed by the small 
shops which make pillows, mattresses, 
and blankets. Exports were 1,590 tons in 
1947, compared with 2,093 tons in 1946, 
and 3,500 tons during 1938, the best pre- 
war year. 


LINOLEUM PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Monthly output in the Italian linoleum 
industry in 1947 increased to 300 tons, 100 
tons per month below productive ca- 
pacity. Quality of the linoleum was im- 
proved because of the better supply of 
raw material and the use of new color 
schemes and designs. The demand for 
this linoleum in Italy is high, reports a 
British trade paper. 


HENEQUEN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MEXxIco 


Production of henequen in Yucatan, 
Mexico, is expected to total 550,000 bales 
for 1948 (100,000 metric tons). Produc- 
tion in 1947 amounted to 575,106 bales, 
and exports to 273,487 bales. Stocks of 
raw fiber on January 1, 1948, were 76,000 
bales. A large part of this fiber is of a 
low grade. The current price for A-grade 
fiber is believed to be $0.1525 United 
States currency per pound c. i. f. New 
Orleans. 


IMPORTS, NORWAY 
Norwegian imports of sailcloth in 1947 
increased by 3 percent over the preceding 
year, to 333,000 kilograms; and imports 
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of jute goods and sacks rose 4 percent, to 
2,353,000 kilograms. Decreases in 1947 
imports, with 1946 figures in parentheses, 
were: Raw jute, 227 tons (385) ; cordage, 
218,000 kilograms (385,000) ; rope, 452,000 
kilograms (397,000), according to a Brit- 
ish trade paper. 

In 1947, Norway imported 1,410,000 
kilograms of linoleum, as compared with 
1,125,000 kilograms in 1946, according to 
a recent British trade paper. 


JUTE IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden imported 1,296 tons of jute 
fabrics in 1947 compared with 937 tons 
in 1946. Imports of raw jute declined 
from 6,654 to 4,252 tons, according to a 
British trade publication. 


EXPORTS OF LINOLEUM AND FELT-BASE 
FLOOR COVERINGS, U. K. 


Exports of linoleum and felt-base floor 
coverings from the United Kingdom for 
January 1948 (with comparable 1947 fig- 
ures in parentheses), in’ square yards, 


were as follows: Felt-base, 1,489,111 
(767,394) ; inlaid linoleum, 648,824 (121,- 
957); other linoleum, 777,695 (197,368), 


according to a recent British trade pub- 
lication. 


JUTE SITUATION IN U. K. 


According to a foreign trade publica- 
tion, United Kingdom jute figures for 
January 1948, with December 1947 figures 
in parentheses, were as follows: Stocks 
of raw jute at the end of the month, 210,- 
000 (188,000) bales; imports, 48,871 bales 
(this figure compares with an average of 
91,240 bales per month in 1938); stocks 
of imported jute goods on hand, 44,100 
(44,800) tons; average weekly consump- 
tion, 11,100 (10,920) bales; consumption 
of imported jute goods, 7,080 (9,150) tons. 
Jute-yarn imports (January 1947 figures 
in parentheses) totaled 114 (13) tons. 
Exports were 86 (80) tons. Jute-cloth 
imports and exports for January 1948 
were: Imports, 17,974,000 (13,690,000) 
square yards; exports, 3,210,000 (1,939,- 
000) square yards. Exports and imports 
of jute sacks and bags were: Exports, 
26115 (1,154) tons; imports, 1,795 (2,006) 
tons. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


IRAN’S PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The 1946-47 tobacco crop in Iran is 
placed at 17,500 metric tons, as estimated 
from purchases of that season’s crop by 
the Tobacco Monopoly. Included in 
Monopoly purchases were 6,307 tons of 
cigarette tobacco, 6,523 tons of pipe to- 
bacco, and 3,929 tons of tombac (water- 


pipe tobacco). Area planted in the 1946- 
47 season was 15,250 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres). 

Total leaf production in 1947-48 is 
unofficially estimated at 17,000 tons. The 
cigarette-tobacco harvest was slightly 
above that of 1946-47, whereas pipe- 
tobacco and tombac production declined. 
This shift in production was effected by 
the Monopoly, in view of increased do- 
mestic demands for cigarettes, and supe- 
rior export outlets for cigarette tobacco. 
The area devoted to tobacco in 1947-48 is 
estimated at 15,200 hectares, of which 
9,700 hectares were used for cigarette 
leaf, 4,500 hectares for pipe tobacco, and 
1,000 hectares for tombac. 

The quality of the 1947-48 crop is above 
average, but is inferior to the preceding 
year’s yields. 

Iranian consumption of cigarette, pipe, 
and water-pipe tobaccos in 1947-48 is 
estimated by the Tobacco Monopoly at 
3,500, 2,500, and 1,400 tons, respectively. 

Leaf-tobacco exports during 1946—47 
are officially reported as 1,898 tons, com- 
pared with 119 tons in 1945-46. The 
U.S. S. R. was by far the largest market 
in 1946-47, taking 1,670 tons of Iranian 
leaf. Small amounts were shipped to 
nine other countries. 

Imports of leaf tobacco are negligible. 
Since Iran is now a surplus producer of 
tobacco, it is the policy of the Tobacco 
Monopoly to hold entries of both leaf and 
tobacco products to a minimum. Small 
quantities of cigarettes and cigars are 
imported by the Monopoly for special 
trade, principally from the United King- 
dom. Some cigar wrappers also will be 
brought into the country. 

Although official figures for leaf-to- 
bacco stocks are not available, unofficial 
reports from Monopoly sources state 
that holdings of low-grade pipe and wa- 
ter-pipe tobacco are large. Assuming a 
normal domestic consumption for the 
remainder of 1948, and exports equal to 
those of 1946-47, stocks at the beginning 
of the next crop year should amount toa 
full year’s production needs. 

In view of the surplus tobacco which 
has accumulated in Iran, it is anticipated 
that the production of pipe and water- 
pipe tobacco will be reduced 15 to 20 per- 
cent in 1948-49. The cultivation of ciga- 
rette tobacco is expected to be main- 
tained at about the same level as in 

1947-48. 


CONSUMPTION FIGURES, CANADA 


Tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars, en- 
tered for consumption in Canada during 
February 1948, according to an unrevised 
statement issued by the Canadian De- 
partment of National Revenue, were as 
follows: Cut tobacco, 1,940,115 pounds; 
plug tobacco, 207,070 pounds; snuff, 
77,666 pounds; cigarettes, 1,262,208,950 
units; cigars, 19,179,884 units; and Cana- 
dian raw-leaf tobacco, 106,746 pounds. 
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Venezuelan Highway Office 
Announces 10-Year Program 


The National Highway Commission of 
Venezuela, a division of the Ministry of 
Public Works, has prepared a lengthy 
and detailed study of that country’s 
needs in road and highway construction 
for the next 10 years. 

The “preliminary plan” of the commis- 
sion provides for the construction of 
roads situated principally in the regions 
to the north of the Orinoco and Apure 
Rivers—because, it was stated, only some 
6 percent of the total population of the 
country is located in the regions to the 
south (that is, Bolivar and the frontier 
zones along the Brazilian and British 
Guiana borders, which comprise 53.7 
percent of the national territory). For 
the present, the rivers of that vast region 
would continue to provide means of 
transportation as in past years. The fre- 
port pointed out that Venezuela at pres- 
ent has only 900 kilometers of railways— 
which are antiquated—and some 6,000 
kilometers of highways to service its area 
of 912,000 square kilometers, and many 
roads are useless during the rainy season 
as a result of serious and prolonged flood 
conditions. 

The plan provided for the construction 
of 6,713 kilometers of highways, includ- 
ing roads to be improved, at a total es- 
timated cost of 353,614,000 bolivares. 
Plans for the year 1948, however, limited 
construction and road-improvement ac- 
tivities to approximately 600 kilometers 
ofroads. This latter work had originally 
been scheduled for 1947, but delays in 
completion of the study resulted in a 
change in plans. 


Portuguese Air Line Plans 
Flights to South Africa 


The Transportes Aéreos Portugueses 
(TAP) is planning an air service to the 
Union of South Africa, according to re- 
ports reaching the American Legation 
at Pretoria. An agreement is said to 
have been reached between TAP and the 
South African Airways whereby TAP will 
be permitted to begin a regular Sky- 
master service between Lisbon and 
Johannesburg in the near future. 
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TAP is reported to have four DC-4 


Skymasters, and more are on order. In- 
itially the service will provide for one 
plane a fortnight in each direction, in- 
creasing to one a week as the service be- 
comes established. The trip will take 3 
days, and night stops will be made at 
Accra and Leopoldville. 

Eventually TAP hopes to extend the 
service to Lourenco Marques. This is 
not possible at present, owing to the fact 
that the existing air field is not large 
enough to handle Skymasters, and new 
runways May not be ready for 2 or 3 
years. 

It is further reported that the Portu- 
guese Government is considering nego- 
tiating a bilateral air agreement with the 
Union of South Africa. 


Aviation Radio Beacon 
Set Up in Finland 


An aviation radio beacon with the 
signal OJQ and frequency 269 has been 
set up near the parish of Parkano, Fin- 
land. The transmission effect of the 
antenna is 1 kw., and the antenna masts 
are 30 meters high. The beacon will 
serve the northern lines of the AERO Oy. 


Argentine Management Named 
for Former British Railways 


The Argentine Government has set up 
a special commission to manage the for- 
merly British-owned railways, by decree 
No. 8,541 of March 24, 1948. In due 
course, this commission is to prepare and 
submit recommendations for the defini- 
tive administrative and operational or- 
ganization of those railways. The com- 














Philippines Ready to Welcome 
Tourists 


The Philippine Government has stated that 
food supplies, transportation, and housing fa- 
cilities are now adequate to accommodate visi- 
tors, according to a report received from the 
(merican Embassy at Manila. 

The U.S. Department of State has announced 
that passports will be issued for tourist travel 
to the Philippines upon assurance that the 
traveler has adequate maintenance while there. 











mittee is composed of the President of 
the National Economic Council (who jg 
presiding officer), the Ministers of Pyb. 
lic Works and Interior, and the President 
of the Central Bank. 

The decree provides for the transfer 
of the Direccion Nacional de Transportes 
from the Ministry of Public Works to 
the special commission, as an advisory 
adjunct, and empowers the commission 
to requisition any information and tech- 
nical assistance that it may need from 
other Government departments. In ad- 
dition, the commission is endowed with 
wide powers to arrange for the purchase 
of material and to decide on repairs. 
renewals, and other matters relating to 
service. 


Brazil Plans Extensive 
Road-Building Activity 


In his to the Congress, the 
President of Brazil pointed out that total 
revenue of the National Department of 
Roads in 1947 amounted to 834,052,311.65 
cruzeiros. Of this amount, 453,835,106.88 
cruzeiros was turned over to the States 
and territories in accordance with the 
Federal Constitution. 

He stated, further, that for 1948 it is 
estimated revenue will total 1,341,620,000 
cruzeiros, of which 558,000,000 cruzeiros 
will go to the States and municipalities 
During 1947, 350 kilometers of road were 
constructed. Work will continue during 
1948, and it is anticipated that the Rio- 
Bahia road will be completed and possi- 
bly inaugurated at the beginning of 1949. 
Work is being intensified on other roads, 
including paving of the important stretch 
from Rio de Janeiro to Sao Paulo, which 
should be finished this year. 


message 


Venezuela Enlarges 
Sanitary Works Office 


By a decree dated April 5, 1948, the 
Venezuelan Government increased the 
capitalization of the National Institute 
of Sanitary Works (Instituto Nacional 
de Obras Sanitarias) by 20,500,000 boli- 
vars. This is an autonomous organiza- 
tion which is in charge of the construc- 
tion and administration of waterworks 
and sewers throughout the country. 
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Belgian Congo Installs pended nepeerupttted wid that = ah owing monthly calls at Genoa, Italy. Operators 
Ze “al Telephone Systems to the fact that passengers from Paki- of the ship hope to be able to fill the ship 
Pia ¢ stan and India disembarking in Iraq must at Genoa; consequently, the current 
= Automatic dial telephone systems have undergo 6 days of quarantine as a pre- Naples call will not be in effect during the 
— been installed in the two leading cities caution against cholera, whether or not period of April 1-October 1. The 1947 
| of the Belgian Congo—Leopoldville and they are able to present certificates of practice of calling at Cannes will be con- 
Flisabethville. The new systems have inoculation. tinued. 
y. greatly increased telephonic communica- According to information reaching the 
tion facilities and are to be expanded. United States Embassy at Karachi, Paki- Argentine Government Takes 
stan, the Iraqi Airways suspended its Over Operations of EMTA 
Set Sao Paulo, Brazil, Plans *** Ve solely to avoid having passengers 
. T Ex propriate Mogiana Railway inconvenienced through this quarantine, The Empresa Mixta Telefénica Argen- 
= oRX} ad ’ and weekly flights are expected to be re- tina (EMTA), the company formed out 
me The government of the State of Sao sumed as soon as these restrictions have of the old United River Plate Telephone 
ent of Paulo has presented to the State Assem- been withdrawn. Co. which was purchased by the Argen- 
vail bly a project for the expropriation of the T ee oy ee tine Government from the International 
| Pub. Mogiana Railway, one of the largest and rans-Canada Ar Ling - ; Telegraph & Telephone Co., in 1946, has 
sident oldest peerenes in Brazil. enetgnrey to Announces Bermuda Service now been abolished by official decree, 
the American ae Gene at Sao a ee ee es bales private capital which had been in- 
nsfer Paulo, the Mogians oa tein wane - niin tanh aocien: wanes: teen vested in the mixed” company will be re- 
Dortes lines running nor wat from Campinas and Bermuda will be started May 1, 1948, turned to its owners, and the entire plant 
ks to through the old agricultural area of with two filelsts weekle~ome from: To and personnel of the operating organiza- 
visory Eeeeemern Gao Paulo ane sgremagste ronto on Sundays and one from Montreal] —— pantry mechasetann aston: er os Argentine 
ission for aye Waibes AE Sip: NORE: eae on Saturdays—returning from Bermuda winery one Selocommnmndontiows Adminis 
tech. Minas Gerals. . to Toronto on Saturdays and to Montreal tration to be operated as an integral part 
tld The government is legally empowered on eine: of that Department. 
n ad- to sexe over ow vane ed -_ railway by North Star aircraft carrying 40 pas- The declared reason for this move was 
With the ee ot ie ragpenniessie — _ sengers will be used, according to the acerd scaring capital had never shown any 
chase Mogiana’s present concession, and at emmemneemens tt was texteer sheeed particular interest in entering into part- 
Dairs, present It eer that the agente wil that traveling time will be less than 5 nership with the State under the consti- 
ng to accept the pubescens The government nan tution of EMTA and, accordingly, it was 
. ngs bri eee ith thie service. Meceueda ail have Pe oe capital a voice 
S rs r § ssue ate z= ‘ : 4 ; i 
term bonds bearing a nominal value of five reguiar at hipagee Colonial, Pan Amer public sertinn: ‘Sediehidueeainanadin 
491.114,000 cruzeiros (about U. S. $24.- ican, and British Overseas Airways op- Piprentscary t t h we Pp y 
sae ; Bei : in erating between New York, Washington, : P ogee interest on the private capital 
=. with a yield of 7 percent interest Raltienore, ann Beremede: Treme-Ganade roe the win As this divi- 
, the The government finds that the Mo- ae a rprecametig enpetlconeiomes would haecseunenene nent : 
total Tl Nickie lealodlie tn: tie auabeien a South American Airways from England the company could not pay it 
at of State-owned meter-gage railroads and ptemnaricergices yenigesens ines The present move cuts the “Gordian 
aa affirms that unification is fully justified a ae ee knot” of many of the difficulties of the 
by the economies and efficiency of oper- T ° P 1 . P joung c ing i ir ma 
ates ation that would result. With the io: New Pipe Line lo Furnish en sop Secladetaaaeeliaaeiaaia ced 
the giana, the State of Sao Paulo would con- Gas to Leningrad Consumers of the national communications author- 
it fe } trol eotens miles of railway, the largest The 250-kilometer Kokhtla-Yarve- ities. The country will have one unified 
000 rail network in Brazil. Leningrad pipe line in the U. S. S. R., telecommunications system under one 
on The problem now arises whether the which will bring gas from the oil shale authority and, with the great plans now 
ties Federal Government will permit the own- mines of Estonia to Leningrad consum- being laid for the development of the 
wa | ership by Sao Paulo of the section of ers, is expected to be completed by this telecommunications of the country, this 
rine the Mogiana Railway lying within the summer. Gas will be supplied to 275,000 is of the greatest importance, especially 
Rio. neighboring State of Minas Gerais. | his apartments, schools, hospitals, and other in connection with the rebuilding of the 
oe section is believed to be of particular in- eoumamners. telegraph net, and the utilization of tele- 
049. = — wostiagicss a gst The installation of the pipe line will phone wires to best advantage. 
S en Se eee: eee effect a saving of 3,000,000 cubic meters 
re Minas Gerais and the potentially rich of firewood and 245,000 metric tons of Truck Freight Rates 
hich State of Goiaz southward to the city of liquid fuel a year. Varv in Venezuela 
Sao Paulo and the port of Santos. | Approximately 37,000 apartments in . ; 
Most of the railway lines in Brazil are Leningrad were already utilizing gas by The cost of moving bulk freight by 
already in the hands of either the Fed- March of this year. This represents a truck between Caracas and Barquisimeto, 
eral or State Governments. Expropri- 50-percent increase over the prewar in ae 9.3 U.S. mse 
ation of the Mogiana would leave in pri- vears. per short-ton mile. This route involves 
the 1 vate hands only one important road in One of the Leningrad plants “Lengaz- anes to paaevlignenien is 240 miles young 
the | southern Brazil, the Paulista in Sao apparatura,” is beginning the production which me mane api: anaes a om ail 
oi Paulo. of gas ranges for the city’s gas installa- mainder gravel. an ~— streams are 
pe ae erases and ee eee ay is aways open. 
oli- Iraqi Airways Suspends re Ae iter “a neni se st 
woe Karachi-Baghdad Flights Polish Motorship Sobieski To pie <n ee eee 
re The Karachi-Baghdad weekly air- Make Calls at Genoa, Italy The cost per short-ton mile between 
mi transport service inaugurated by Iraqi The Polish motorship, Sobieski, of the Maturin and Caripito, in eastern Vene- 

Airways on February 19 has been sus- Gdynia-America Line will make regular zuela, is 39.7 U. S. cents. This route is 
ly | May 1, 1948 33 











62 miles long, with excellent oil surfaced 
roads; all streams are bridged, and there 
are only minor hills. Freight charges 
are higher on this route because high- 
wage petroleum communities are being 
served. 

Truck transportation between interior 
points in Venezuela is not well organized 
and empty returns are commonplace, 
even from such centers as Caracas. This, 
of course, is a large factor in computing 
costs. 


Finland’s Power Supply 
To Continue Inadequate 


Finland’s National Power Chief ex- 
pects the electric-power shortage to 
reach 20 percent in 1948, or 700,000,000 
kilowatt hours. The shortage of power 
in 1947 was 10 percent. He stated, fur- 
ther, that rationing will continue of ne- 
cessity, and power consumption by in- 
dustry must be reduced. 


Communications Services 
Improve in the Netherlands 


Communication facilities in the Neth- 
erlands, operated and controlled by the 
Government Post, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phone Service, improved considerably 
during 1947. Domestic parcel-post and 
special-delivery services and interna- 
tional money-order service were reestab- 
lished with a number of countries. Pos- 
tal traffic with Japan was reopened on a 
limited scale and that with Germany 
extended. The frequency of various air- 
mail services was increased, and daily 
air-mail dispatches from Amsterdam to 
New York (except Sundays) and to Ba- 
tavia, Java, was started. A telephone 
installation permitting nine simultane- 
ous conversations, the first of its kind 
in Europe, was opened between Flushing 
on the island of Walcheren and Costburg 
in Zeeland Flanders. 

The volume of practically all services 
registered an increase. In 1947 PTT 
handled 1,400,000,000 inland and 152.- 
000,000 foreign letters; 7,500,000 inland 
and 1,500,000 foreign parcels; 4,000,000 
inland and 2,800,000 foreign telegrams; 
and a total of 1,100,000 radiograms. 

The telephone service had 399,300 sub- 
scribers who made 122,200,000 long-dis- 
tance calls in 1947, of which 1,200,000 
calls were with foreign countries. At the 
end of the year there were 84,500 pro- 
spective subscribers on the waiting list. 


New Telephone Exchange 
For Hamburg, Germany 


A telephone exchange was scheduled to 
open in February in Hamburg, Germany, 
to take the place of the one bombed out 
in 1943. The average number of tele- 
phone calls made each month in Ham- 
burg now totals more than 18,000,000, and 
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Telecommunications Developments in the Shanghai Area 


By RicHArp E. KLEINHANS, American Consulate General, Shanghai, China 


The year 1947 was an eventful one in the field of telecommunications in the Shan 


area. Good progress was made in the rehabilitation and expansion of international 


facilities 


| 


ghai (China) | 





















although the ravages of the civil war took a heavy toll on the nation’s domestic system. Land line 4 
were repeatedly destroyed, replaced, and destroyed again, and wholesale “appropriations” of Wire v 
and other essentials made the problem of supply most difficult 

The Chinese Ministry of Communications was forced to turn more and more to the use of ° 
radiophone as a means of communication between the principal cities, and by the end of 1947 such t 
service had been established between Shanghai and eight of the principal cities of China, Owing I 
to the shortage of equipment, service was staggered, with individual circuits usually available for = 
hour or so daily. In the field of radio broadcasting, the policy of excluding foreign capital and 
interest continued in force and during most of the year it was reported that the only commercial 
English-language programs on the air were those of Station NORA at Shanghai and one other at | 
Chungking. 

rhe highlight of the year in international telecommunications was the reestablishment in July | 
of radiophone service between Shanghai and the United States. Service was good and traffic con. 
tinued heavy, with the volume of east-bound traffic about six times that of west-bound Inawguration 
of Shanghai-Manila radiophone service is expected in the near future—also between Shanghai and 
Hongkong and Shanghai and London. Phone service between Shanghai and Canton was ready for 
test on January 10 and was to be inaugurated shortly thereafter. 

A number of additional radiotelegraph circuits were established throughout the year, connecting 
Shanghai with Batavia, Manila, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires; additional circuits for Lima, 
Ankara, and Seoul were projected for 1948. On January 1, 1948, direct circuits were established 
with Stockholm and Oslo, and plans are under way for Brussels and Beirut. A Honolulu circuit 
was scheduled for testing in February, with Amsterdam following later. The Chungking branch 4 
outlet was closed and the equipment transferred to Nanking, from which city a London cireyit | 
was established. Peiping and Tientsin were linked with Nanking, thus relieving the extreme con. | 
gestion that formerly existed when all international traffic between the northern cities and the | 

° en 
United States was routed through Shanghai. 

The submarine cable lines which linked Shanghai with world centers before the war are not vet 
restored to service. Negotiations are reported under way, but the date of probable reopening is | 
unknown. 

\ Shanghai San Fran isco radiophoto circuit has been unde reoing pre liminary tests but was not 
ready for commercial service at the year’s end. 

The volume of international traffic dropped noticeably throughout 1947, largely because of the 
falling off in trade which resulted from the application of strict import regulations and other 
factors. Telecommunications trafh« steadily decrease d to the point where, in Novembre r, it was 
roughly 60 percent of the 1946 level. Technical improvements, such as the multiplex system 
recently installed on the RCAC circuit, provided additional capacity 
the telephones in use number about 85.,- along the coast to Belem and return via 
000 for population estimated at 1,400,000. the cut-off, and the two weekly flights to 

Buenos Aires 
Panair do Brasil Starts 
Service to Buenos Aires Air France Uses “Late 63 1's” 

Panair do Brasil inaugurated Constel- In Trans-Atlantic Service 

lation nonstop service from Rio de Ja- A . Lat 631 _— 
. A group oO! Latecoere bol aircra ave 
neiro to Buenos Aires on March 26. The F 
$ : been placed in operation on the Air 
inaugural flight left Galeao airport at 2 
Pa France services to Martinique, where 
2:30 p. m. and arrived at Moron airport, 
- ; : they connect with flights to Colombia, 
Buenos Aires, at 7:44 p. m. for a block-to- : 4 : 
“ee Venezuela, the Guianas, Guadeloupe, 
block time of 5 hours 14 minutes, despite mi awe 
. and Trinidad. According to officials of 
headwinds. The flight was made by Nir F teat Bighte ba 
Alr rance, numerous tes 1ZNts ave 
Constellation PP—PCG. : 
nae indicated that the Late 631 planes are 
The return flight left Moron airport is 
; aia the most modern of trans-Atlantic air- 
at 9:30 a. m. March 27 and arrived at ft ' tod Tt is forte 
~ P cra now bdelng operated. S 4 
Galeao airport, Rio de Janeiro, at 2:20 ; 
claimed that their radius of flight is su- 
p. m. for a block-to-block time of 4 hours ‘ 
perior to all other French or foreign air- | 
50 minutes. Panair do Brasil will oper- Fe 
; craft and that Late 631 was capable of 
ate this service twice a week, providing = a | 
;, é flying the New York-France route of | 
through or close connections with its | 


service to London, Frankfort, Istanbul, 
and Cairo. This service between Buenos 
Aires and Rio should prove very popular, 
although it is understood that the com- 
pany is interested principally in develop- 
ing through business to Europe, a large 
share of which terminates or originates 
in Buenos Aires at this time. 

Panair do Brasil now has five Con- 
stellations with which it operates weekly 
services to London, Frankfort, Istanbul, 
and Cairo, a weekly trip within Brazil 





6,000 kilometers 
hours. | 


without stops in 20 { 


New Telephone Line 
Installed in Mexico 


Teléfonos de Mexico, S. A., recently 
announced the installation of the first 
telephone line from Nogales to Pitiquito, 
Sonora, Mexico. Company officials in- 
augurated the new line with a telephone 
call on February 25, 1948. 
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Trade Controls and World 

Finance: Basic Forces 

Must Be Appraised 
(Continued from p. 4) 


there would be no framework within 
which we could consult with other gov- 
ernments as to the most effective ways 
to channel the right goods to the right 
places. 

Exporters in the United States have in 
general accepted the export controls that 
have been imposed on their business 
activities. They have accepted them, I 
believe, because they understand the 
urgent political and economic reasons 
that make the controls necessary. This 
understanding on the part of the foreign- 
trade community of the actions taken by 
the Government has been cheering to 
those of us who have had responsibility in 
this somewhat dismal area. 

There are some who have urged us to 
abandon export controls entirely. We 
could do this, under certain conditions. 
We could forget about export controls— 
if we were not an integral part of a 
world trading mechanism that is out of 
gear; if the world were not dependent 
on the United States for a large part of 
its capital funds; if other governments 
were stable; if their currencies were 
freely exchangeable; if there were no 
problems created by nations who do busi- 
ness by barter with no relation to the flow 
of capital funds; and if there were not 
the unpleasant prospect before us of 
serious political and economic pressures 
from certain countries. 


Impelled by World Pressures 


You will remember that in the early 
months after the cessation of hostilities 
we moved rapidly in the direction of lim- 
iting export controls. In those days most 
of us were hoping that the world would 
soon be able to return to normal inter- 
national trading. We realize now that 
our optimism was premature. The 
events of recent months and weeks have 
forced us to extend controls. But we are 
still working toward an International 
Trade Organization, and we believe that 
the International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund can be made use- 
ful instruments. 

For the most part these organizations 
can function as they are intended to 
function only when the critical economic 
and financial conditions I have been talk- 
ing about improve. Before you can build 
anew structure you have to put out the 
fire that is raging in the old. We can 
only hope that our fire-fighting equip- 
ment will be efficient. We hope too that 
it won’t block traffic. We have tried to 
modify the recent controls in such a way 
as to lighten the exporter’s load of paper 
work and prevent undue delays. We 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





A verage rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


Country Unit quoted Iyvpe of exchange ~ 
1946 1947 March : mate equiv- 
innual (annual!) 1048 Rate alent in Date 
U.S. cur- 
reney 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 8.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr 8, 1948 
Ordinary 23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 1.09 4, O8 *4. 02 4.01 . 2494 Do. 
Bol i Bol il Controlled 12.42 42.42 42.42 42.42 . 0236 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Differential 56. O85 56. 05 56. 05 .O178 Do. 
Curb 60. 94 64. 06 *65. 25 65. 25 0153 | Feb. 28, 1948 
Bra Cruzier Otlicial 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 Mar. 31,1948 
Special free market 4 20. 00 
Chile I Banking market 43.10 13.10 . 0232 Do. 
Free market 4. Sf 47.9 §2. 49 92.49 0191 Do. 
“T). Pp.¥s6¢ 1. 00 41.00 31.00 31. 00 . 0823 Do 
Colombia aT Commercial bank 1. 75 1.7 1. 76 1. 76 . 5698 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1.76 1.76 A608 Do. 
Curb 1. 83 2 17 2.60 2 60 . 3846 Do. 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 5.84 6. 26 *6. 33 6.18 . 1618 | Feb. 27,1948 
Controlled ». 62 6 », O7 », 67 . 1764 Do 
Cuba 1 Free 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 Mar. 31, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Do 
Free °°17. 47 "17.91 16, 80 0595 | Feb. 28, 1948 
Hondura Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 4902 Mar. 31,1948 
Mexice Pese Free 1. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua ( loba Official 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Apr. 9, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 64 6. 54 6.10 . 1498 Do 
Paraguay Ciuaran Official 3. 12 3.12 3. 12 3.12 3205 Mar. 31, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3. 31 3. 438 3.438 . 2015 Do 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 Do. 
Free 7. 85 12.48 *10.00 14.30 0699 Do 
Salvad ( on Free 2.50 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 1000 Do. 
Uruguay I Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 263 Do. 
F ree 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 00 1. 90 * Do. 
Other purpose 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela BR i Controlled 3.35 $35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do. 
Free 3. 35 5. 35 3.35 3.35 2085 Do 
Established by decree of October 20. 1947 
Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 


Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, 
making the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 
i] free market abolished February 28, 1946, 
Established February 23, 1948 
Disponibilidades propias (private fund 
January to August 
§ Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be 
tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres 
per dollar, were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange aut hori- 
zation 
June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 
other purposes was eliminated. 
** Ecuador, free rate for June~December 
*Argentina, free-market rate for February 
Ecuador, free rate for January 


Bolivia, curb rate for February; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for January ; 
Peru, free rate for January. 





have hired more people to help us speed 
up the handling of license applications. 
We have raised the dollar limit for gen- 
eral license shipments to Europe. We 
have devised a multiple license form cov- 
ering shipments to Europe. And we are 
consulting with exporters constantly to 
discover new ways to simplify our 
procedures. 


controls. I am afraid that day will not 
come soon. It will come only when 
monetary relationships are established on 
a firm basis of economic recovery and 
international confidence. This means 
that we must cooperate with other coun- 
tries in dealing with what amounts toa 
world-wide inflationary situation. It 
could almost be described as a situation 
in which competitive inflation is taking 
place. 

Some nations have taken steps to cope 
with inflation. I could start at home 
and point to recent changes in the poli- 


Gear Policies to World Trade! 


We all look forward to the happy day 
when there will be no export or import 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nott 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of Internationa] Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rate 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France (metropolitan 


India 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Portugal 

South Africa 
Spain. 

Sweden_- 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


Free 


Pound 


*A verages of daily rates for that part « 
**Nominal 


the year durin 


Monetary unit 


s reported 


which quotat 





cies of our Treasury and our Federal 
Reserve System. I could mention the 
beginnings of reform in the Italian and 
French systems. There has recently 
been a major shift in policy by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom. For 
the most part, these attempts to stabilize 
currencies and check inflation have been 
aimed at stabilizing currencies within 
the countries, and too little attention has 
been given to the relationships between 
national currencies. 

Nevertheless, there are indications 
that people are becoming more aware 
that the financial and monetary policies 
of their governments must be geared to 
international trade. What I have been 
trying to make clear today is that inter- 
national trade will continue to be 
shackled by controls until the trading 
nations find some way to work out the 
problem of currency stabilization. Every 
time goods move from one country to 
another, funds of one country are ex- 
changed for funds of another. When the 
exchange of funds becomes an orderly 
and automatic procedure, when nations 
cease to worry about losing their supply 
of certain “hard” currencies because 
they know they can convert the curren- 
cies or credits they have into any cur- 
rency they need, there will no longer be a 
need for import, export, and exchange 
controls. 

The solution is not easy. It requires 
the cooperative effort of many nations 
working together toward the establishing 
of sound governments, sound economies, 
and, above all, sound international in- 
stitutions. 


To Use Controls Wisely 


In the international institutions that 
we have established, we have the begin- 
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nings of a system ‘that can help us to 
reach this objective. In the meantime, 
much of our effort will have to be de- 
voted to making sure that controls are 
used wisely. Historically, government 
controls have been used to promote 
highly nationalistic interests. This is 
one of the reasons they have come into 
bad repute. Controls must always be 
used as instruments, not as institutions. 
As instruments, the controls over trade 
can be used to help us and other coun- 
tries to establish the sound international 
currency relationships I have been talk- 
ing about. 

The wise use of minimum controls in 
time, and at the right time, can prevent 
the imposition of more drastic controls 
later. Controls must never be used to 
conceal underlying situations; and they 
must never be conceived as the correc- 
tives for underlying difficulties. For this 
reason, I believe they must continually 
be justified. They never carry their own 
justification with them. 

In the foregoing discussion, I have 
taken a brief vacation from practical 
day-to-day difficulties to think about 
some of the more fundamental questions 
which are related to the continuance of 
controls. If we pay attention to these 
“impractical” matters, our _ practical 
problems will, I am sure, be easier to 
solve. 





In 1948 Poland plans io export 10,000 
metric tons of zinc oxide, 850 tons of 
litharge, and 150 tons of red lead, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. 





Work continues on the Norsk Hydro 
plant at Glomfjord, Norway. Produc- 
tion of ammonia is expected to begin in 
the fall of 1949. 


Cork was Spain’s second most im- 
portant export item, by value, to the 
United States during 1947, according to 
declared exports. Such exports were 
valued at $2,400,000 during 1947, as com- 
pared with $4,100,000 in the preceding 
year. 

The copper mines at Murgul in east. 
ern Turkey are expected to begin fun. 
capacity production in 1950. Now being 
modernized and reequipped at a cost of 
about US$8,C00,000, Murgul aims to pro- 
duce 12,000 tons of copper a year, 
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TRADE LEADS 


(Continued from p. 14) 


Small Generator, Pump, and C 
Manufacturers—Canada 
Small Generator, Pump 
Manufacturers—Brazil 
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Norway Gives “One Day’s Work” 


“Give a Day,” the Norwegian version 
of the UN International Children’s Aid 
Program, will take a variety of forms in 
that country, according to Oslo reports. 
More than 6,000 students offered 
their services, and stand ready to shovel 
snow, clean out cellars or attics, or do 
any odd job for which the housewife is 
Willing to pay 10 crowns ($2) for 6 hours’ 
work. All money earned will be turned 
over to the drive which got under way 
on February 28. 

All wage earners are being asked to 
give a day’s pay to the relief drive, while 
doctors, lawyers, farmers, and other non- 
salaried participants are to give the 
equivalent of a day’s earnings. 

Proceeds will go for the purchase of 
cod-liver oil, medicines, and other items 
needed in the hard-pressed areas of the 
world 
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